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FOREWORD 


of instruction, the qualities sought in tbeii faculties, the criteria and 
procedures used in the leciultment and selecdou of students, the 
way the professional sthtx>la are related to the university, and the 
procedures followed in accnditlng the prt^ams. He directs special 
atteniicm to the eflorts made to give instruction in professional 
ethics. 

From dlls analysis he identifies several critical assumptions com- 
mon to most programs of professional education that have not been 
adequately tested nor based on relevant facts. He suggests the kinds 
of studies which need to be made to provide a sounder basis for 
the reconstruction of programs of education for the professions, and 
he proposes a national conference of educational leaders in the 
several professions to exchange relevant experiences and to plan 
further developments. 

The objective approach and the comparative analysis of this 
report are very helpful in ^ving to each professional school a 
picture in perspective, and they challenge some of the points of 
sdew and practices which are currently accepted without careful 
examination and without evidence. Although the author has ana- 
lyxed the educational programs of only ten professions, the mode 
of analysis used and the problems identified wiU be useful to the 
professions which are not included in this study. I believe bis 
greatest contribution is the impetus the report mil give to profes- 
sional schools throughout the country to review their educational 
efforts and to reconstruct the structure and processes more closely 
In harmony with the educational tasks they face. 

Ralvh W. Tyt-ER 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 

Stanford, California 
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IntroducHon 


T HE origin of this book traces back to the South- 
ern Regional Education Board established in 1949 under an 


interstate compact to which sixteen Southern states now sub- 
scribe. In the mid-forties, ifacse stares recognized that Southern 


colleges and universities must expand substantially in quality, 
capacity, and scope if they were to satisfy needs arising from 
industrial growth, burgeoning cities, and rapidly rising incomes. 
They recognized that the state b often too small a unit for 
economical planning of graduate and professional schools, la 
some specialized and expensive fields a few schools can serve 
all states without need for every state to build and operate its 
own. When dollars are scarce, every single one must buy the 
fullest possible benefit. The states believed that regional plan- 


ning — for mutual use of exbting schools, for planning new 
schools, and for raising the quality of all schools — could guide 
the South in building an adequate complement of colleges and 
universities, of graduate and professional schoob, as it moved 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy and from a rural 


to an urban society. To help them plan, the states organized the 
Southern Regional Education Board. 


It was my good fortune to work as a staff member of the 
Board from its inception to almost the end of its first decade. 
During that time, we worked with educators and practitioners 


of many professions — medicine, dendstiy, nursing, veterinary 
medicine, and public health; teaching, social work, and law; 


xli] 
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agncul.nre and foteslry; archilcclurt, cnsinccrlng, business ad- 
ministration, and hospital administration-lo name a few. Sinee 
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throw light on some of the questions which professional educa- 
tors constantly raise — ^\Vhat are the others doing? How are 
they handling this problem? What policies are they following? 
^Vhat methods have they found useful? Ultimately, of course, 
my hope is that the wlnme will aid professional educators in 
their unremitting effort to improve the work they are doing. 

These pages contain descriptions and comparisons of educa- 
tion for only ten professions. Blauch gives information on 34. 
Obviously, ten does not include all the professions or even all 
the important professions. Nevertheless, the number had to be 
small enough to be manageable if comparisons were to be made, 
and ten is a good round figure. The choice was not wholly 
arbitrary, however. To some extent it was guided by personal 
interest, but more significantly, the ten selected include some 
professions which are relatively large, like nursing and engi- 
neering, and some that are fairly small, like architecture and 
veterinary medicine. They include some professions which are 
largely based on the physical sciences, some on the biological 
sciences, and some on the social sciences. They include some 
which have a long history and high prestige, and others which 
have a shorter history and less prestige. In sum, the ten selected 
show sufficient variety to include many of the problems and 
methods of professional education. 

The ten professions fall into two major groups defined by the 
focus of their work. This distinction has usefulness in discuss- 
ing education, for the focus affects the kind and content of 
professional instruction. Six of the ten professions focus mainly 
on people, usually working directly with them. Medicine and 
nursing help to cure and rehabilitate people; law helps people 
to resolve their conflicts; teadimg helps people to modify their 
behavior through increasing their knowledge and skills; social 
work helps people offset personal disaster and restore their 

XV 



INTRODUCTION 

social competence; and clinical psychology diagnoses and may 
exorcise the neuroses ol people. Although these professions 
often work with the environment, their major focus is on direct 
contact with people themselves, as patients, students, or clients, 
each with a problem to be solved and wishing help lo solve it. 
Because of their focus, these professions have come to be 
known as “helping” professions, and this term will be used 
throughout the volume when needed. 

Practitioners in the other four professions — architecture, 
business, engineering, and veterinary medicine — all work for 
the benefit of people, but they deal more directly with things. 
The engineer manipulates materials to useful ends; the archi- 
tect uses building materials to enclose and condition space for 
human activity; the business administrator organizes and directs 
groups of people, but bis end is to provide goods and services; 
and the veterinarian protects and heals animals. Each of these 
professions has a large human component, but each is more 
directly concerned with supplying goods and services which 
benefit people than it is with helping people directly. For this 
reason, I have called the second group “facilitating" profes- 
sions, a term that is not in general use but which has usefulness 
for this volume. 

Educational practices of the professions could be compared 
in a number of ways. The topics which form the chapters of 
this volume represent important areas on which information is 
available. They are not the only important areas, but I checked 
my judgment on their importance by sending lists of areas to 
all heads of departments or schools for the tea professions in 
the United States. The ones which these educators checked 
most frequently have become subjects of the chapters, with 
two exceptions. First, all the beads thought that financing of 
professional education is of major importance. Unfortunately, 
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Information on llus topic is simply not available. It should be. 
Information on comparative costs in the different fields would 
be of great usefulness to univenity administrators who are 
faced with making decisions on adding or continuing profes- 
sional schools. But no one has made studies of sufficient scope 
and detail to allow such comparisons. Second, beads of the 
schools were less sure of the importance of investigating instruc- 
tion on professional ethics, as a topic, than I am. Only on this 
topic does the volume run counter to their judgments on impor- 
tant areas /or investigation and comparison. 

One additional limitation needs mention. Comparisons are 
made only to the first professional degree, which is required for 
professional status. Specifically, ibis definition restricts the 
volume to describing and comparing programs leading to the 
bachelor's degree in architecture, engineering, business admin- 
istration, nursing, and teaching; the mastet’s degree in social 
work; the M.D. in medicine, the D.V.M. in veterinary medi- 
cine; the L.L.O. in law; and the Ph.D. in psychology. 

Language differences among the professions can cause major 
difficulty in understanding. For example, what medicine calls 
a “prcceptorship," clinical psychology calls a “clerkship,” a 
term which means something very different in medicine. The 
professions could help the public and themselves by adopting 
a co mm on ter min ology in tbcir educational programs. At the 
very least, students of professional education badly need a 
glossary of such terms. Although I have tried to avoid con- 
fusions in terms in this volume, it is unlikely that I have fully 
succeeded. 

After the fields were chosen and the areas for comparison 
defined, it was possible to prepare research memoranda, one 
on education for each of the professions, using the areas as 
topics on which to collect infonnadon. These memoranda tried 
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to identify the central tendency of thought and action within 
each topic, whether on aims, curriculum, methods, or what 
have you, using literature maUily from the last five years, espe- 
cially official documents and reports of the professions. Educa- 
tors in the professions were generous enough to review the 
memoranda, suggesting needed changes. 

These memoranda formed the basis for the comparisons, 
supplemented by other infotmaiion from the professions where 
the memoianda were inadequate. Persons in each of the profes- 
sions represented have reviewed drafts of the volume. Their 
comments have helped to reduce error. 

As is proper for a volume on education, Chapter I describes 
and compares aims of professional education, and to a large 
extent the chapters which follow derive from it. Chapters on 
the curriculum, teaebiog methods, faculty, and students in pro- 
fessional education follow. These areas form the heart of pro- 
fessional education, and their quality determines whether its 
aims can be achieved. After these, the chapters on relations 
with the university and accrediting describe how the influence 
of the Institution and of the profession is brought to bear 
upon professional education. Chapter VlII on ethics compares 
the ways professional education deals with this crucial objec- 
tive, which seems to appear in statements of aims more fre- 
quently than it does in content of the curriculum. The final 
chapter is not summary but leflection, not comparisons of pro- 
fessional education but comments about it. Only here have 
1 pennitted myself to break out of the ItiriTts of description. 

It is my hope that educators for the professions who read 
this volume may profit from information it provides, however 
imperfectly, on what ways other professions have found to 
execute their exceedingly irnpormnt educational tasks. Perhaps 
the volume will answer some of the questions I could not. 
xviil 



CHAPTER 1 


The Aims of Professional 
Education 


7h« ideal of a tmivenity b not to much knowledge, os 
power. Its btnfnets b to convert the knowledge of o boy 
Into the power of o man. 

—Alfred North Whitehead 


pROFESSIONALeducation has grown up in re- 
sponse to demands of society for expert help in solving its 
problems, meeting its desires, and satisfying its needs. As the 
complexity of society increased, learning by trial and error 
became either too dangerous or loo expensive a means of sup- 
plying society with its professional people, those persons whose 
special knowledge and skill greatly exceed that of the ‘lay” 
person. For a time, knowledge and skill in the professions were 
limited enough to be passed on from one professional to others 
through “apprenticeships” but this metbod, too, became in- 
adequate to the task of preparing professional people. Schools 
were established, with the ultimate purpose of supplying suffi- 
cient professional people of lugh enough quality to meet so- 
ciety’s needs. Basically, professional education has two related 
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aims: one, to supply enough professional people, and, two, to 
assure society that they are competent to practice their pro- 
fessions. The first is the aim of quantity; the second is the aim 
of quality. 

'Hiose basic aims incorporate a number of dilEcult questions, 
which each profession must try to answer as it builds its edu- 
cational programs. What, for example, is a sufficient number, 
and who shall determine what is sufficient? What is quality? 
How is the meaning of the term to be decided? Which takes 


precedence — quantity or quality, and who shall decide? To a 
large extent, these questions can be answered only in terms 
of the role each profession is expected to play, and these roles 
nwessarily vary from profession to profession. Thus, statements 
of aims for education in the different professions will vary. The 
somewhat surprising fact is that the statements, in general 
terms, are quite similar; emphases among them differ. 

1. Professional education has one aim of providing pro- 
fessionally educated entrants to the professions in numbers 
^iqm,e to needs. This is ihe aim of quantity. Most 

of the professions espect professional edaeaBon to supply most 
of the entrants which they need to maintain themselves against 
loss of membcis hy death, retirement, and detecUon, and to 
meet ejpanding demands for their services. And professional 
educauon arms to do just this. Few professional educators are 
appy with the fact that, in some professions like law. archl- 
teetute. and busmess administration, channels other than the 
schools can serve for entrance. Professional educators work to 
»pand present schools or to add new ones whenever the num- 

ran, .! mu™ '“ceds their 

Sinden?' I ft lo make sure that interested and qualiSed 
ate els Professional schools. Bnt they 

are also eoneemed with finding ways of more accurately relat- 
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mg their efforts to needs of the professions. Student demand for 
professional education, and present and future social need are 
the two crucial factors which define what capacity the schools 
must offer. 

Professional educators have not yet found a satisfactory way 
of deciding how many graduates the professions will need. 
Counting applications cannot, by itself, give the answer. Some- 
times, too many qualified students apply for admission to the 
schools; sometimes, and ia some professions, the number is not 
large enough. Medicine has often had more applicants than it 
needed; social work and teaching have often had too few. \Vhen 
educators ask the professions to tell them how many profes- 
sional people wilf be needed over a period of years, they meet 
equal confusion. Professions know that the variables in pre- 
diction are many, and that although trends may be extrap- 
olated, they can also be violently disarrayed by unexpected 
events. As a result, professions are unwilling to be specific on 
future needs. The effect of the Korean War on America's needs 
for engineers is too recent an example to give the professions 
much confidence in prediction. Just prior to the Korean War, 
a U. S. Department of Labor survey predicted an excess of 
engineers, only to have its prediction promptly overturned by 
so great a demand for engineers that it Is still unmet. 

But the educators continue to search for answers. They can 
feel fairly confident if they assume that the present size of the 
professions will not change. They can add the number of pres- 
ent vacancies to the number of practitionen who will be lost 
to the profession as the years pass, and arrive at a figure for the 
minimum number of graduates needed. In fields like social 
work, teaching, nursing, and more recently sdence and en- 
gineering, present shortages are large enough to stimulate na- 
tional efforts to recruit students without worrying about future 

3 
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seeds. Professional educators have not yet found a way, satis- 
factory to them or to the professions, of predicting future 
expansions or contractions in the size of professions. Conse- 
quently, they cannot decide with confidence what size and 
number of schools will be needed. They know that the popu- 
lation of the United States will continue to increase. They know 
that student bodies as a whole will expand as the college-age 
population increases, and as greater proportions of that popu- 
lation enter the colleges. Beyond thb, however, the future is 
vague, for they have not yet been able to construct a firm base 
^ which to predict the future social need for a profession. 
Some educators make predictions by arbiuarily establishing 
ratios of practitioners to population, and assume that these 
rauos will predict future need and future demand. Others use 
different ratios, such as practlUoners to urban population, to 
farm animal populaUon. to dollan of construcUon or of per- 
wnal income, and so on. Until a satisfactory means of pre- 
dieting social need is found, planning student capacity in 
professional schools will probably continue to be based largely 
on smdent demand, however inadequate that measure alone 
may be.* 

2. Protcuhn^l cducaion has a sccaad dm of mdnfddns 
"" P"’t^l<”<s to Sdlsts 
Tl at "“i ' cducaUon-the 

choiej^r "“y of fie cducaUonal 

r ‘’'“'““nal educator com, anil, derme, 
Zm~uT “"‘f o' prodneiag pracUtioners whmc 

tel™ f'"' '"“"ef- 'o ".aimain and budd the pro- 

••ilh ila deS r "■ f’™''”"® "''f bocomes fully salislied 

X ma. ‘‘''■"'i'fon of quail,, 

today ma, no, be U.= dcSniliop „„ Ihongh 



7h0 Aims of Profossionai Pducotion 
change may seem slow and balling. Every attempt at improve- 
ment, every clTort at increasing the effectiveness of education, 
involves an effort to define with greater accuracy the qualities 
needed by the profession and by the society it serves. 

As we have suggested, the aim of education to supply the 
kind and quality of graduates needed by a professioa derives 
from the role of that profession. And that role changes as new 
knowledge is acquired, as the relations among the professions 
shift, or as the needs of society vary. Nurses, for example, now 
perform functions which were withheld fimn them almost yes- 
terday. Advances in phj'sics have rapidly modified the role of 
the engineef, changing him from military expert to applied 
physicist. Static roles (or the professions will have to wait for 
a static society, unaffected by advances in knowledge, by the 
mobility of people, or by changed relationships among the 
professions. 

In spite of variations, however, the professions have largely 
letalned their fundamental roles. The physician, though dele- 
gating more and more duties to the nurse, retains his profes- 
sloiml and legal responsibility for treatment of the ill. The 
lawyer adds administrative law to his concerns, but continues 
to represent the interests of clients in conffict with others. The 
architect, though newly concerned with city planning, con- 
tinues to design and supervise the construction of buildings. 
The teacher, although called upon to aid the growth of children 
in a variety of directions, continues to be concerned with intel- 
lectual development and the transmission of knowledge to 
youth. At any point in time, therefore, although it is hazardous 
to define the kind and quality of professional people which 
society needs, it is possible because of underlying continuity of 
role witlun each profession. 

5 



PAHERNS OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The professions vary greatly in the clarity and precision with 
which they define this second aim — the aim of quality. Some 
professions, such as architecture, law, clinical psychology, 
medicine, and engineering, have attained what appears to he 
wide agreement among their members. Others, such as nursing, 
business administration, teaching, and veterinary medicine 
have not formulated the aim in precise statements drawn from 
the t hinkin g of the schools and the profession. In 1959, social 
work completed an elaborate process of study and discussion 
of the curriculum which resulted in a more precise statement 
of its aims than it previously had bad. These differences are 
witness to the fact that some professions have achieved a co* 
hesivencss and stability that make it possible for the schools 
to accept a general statement of an educational aim. In the 
other professions, the roles ate either changing so rapidly that 
con^ct over the aim of quality is inevitable, or, as in veterinary 
medicine, the role is so firmly established that no one feels a 
need for defining the aim— it is taken for granted. 

Within the limitation which these variations impose, it is 
possible to compare the ways in which the ten professions 
define the second aim of professional education. Wherever pos- 
sible. we have been guided by official statements of the profes- 
sions, which have been hammered out by study and discussion 
Mong schools, professional associations, and practitioners. 
Where no such official statements are available, we have taken 
statements that appear to represent the major trend of a pro- 
fession’s thinking. 

"^e second aim divides itself into five sets of attributes. 
Professional education is expected to start the student on the 
road toward achievement of these objectives. As a professional 
man, e will be expected to manifest in his professional and 
social life: 
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sborpea the knowledge and skills obtained in the profeuionol 
school. Those which arc most sensitive to this fact tend to 
develop systematic ways in which expcricivcc can be related to 
education. In medicine, the Internship, coming after university 
education has ended, serves this purpose. The period of "archi* 
tcct-ia-uaining*’ serves the same purpose for architecture. 
Engineering expects indusuy to liain its graduates in the 
processes used by the company irt which tlte graduate enters 
employment. And according to reports from the American 
Society for Engineering Education, the companies prefer it 
this way. 

A CQodict of knowledge versus skills undctlies these decU 
sioos. Even though each field believes that it cannot produce 
fully>traincd practitioaers, some place much more emphasis 
on helping students to master the elements ot practice prior to 
gtaduaUon than do others. These professions— such as teach- 
ing, nursing, medicine, veterinary medicine, clinical psychology, 
and social w ork — customarily send graduates into practice that 
may require competence to accept immediate rcsponsibilUy, 
sometimes without much chance (or close supervision. Many 
of their graduates begin practice largely isolated from other 
practitioners. These graduates can turn to older hands for help 
at times, but often they must undertake what they have to do 
without much guidance. As a result, each of these professions 
requires a supervised held experience, practice work, clinical 
study, or other means to make sure that understanding of prac- 
dee docs not lag behind uodeistandtng of the sciences on 
which practice rests. 

The conillct also appears in another question: should the 
graduate be expected to contribute immediately or should he 
bring with him the basis kmg-term growth and ultimate high 
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contribution? Should be have mastered principles whose appli* 
cation will bring skills or should he have skills which can be of 
immediate scmcc? In general, the schools prefer the long- 
term objective, because they are convinced that education 
which is sharply focused on skills will become rapidly out-of- 
date as processes change. On the other band, the professions 
sometimes suspect that the schools have little understanding 
of “practical needs” and enjoy teaching students the more rari- 
Ged aspects of theory to the detriment of teaching them the 
skills of pracGce. 

The Eeld of business administration exhibits the conflict 
with great clarity. One group of schools of business favors 
training students in techniques of work, through sharp spe- 
cialization within undergraduate educadon. Some employers 
support this group, since they would like the schools to supply 
them with graduates ready to undertake the duties of specific 
jobs, without substantial periods of “company” training. An- 
other group of business schools, led by the graduate schools, 
favon the reducGon of the number of “skills” courses and of 
sharply specialized curricula, urging the substitution of more 
general courses to prepare students for “line” or management 
responsibilities. Dr. Robert D. Calkins, former dean of the 
School of Business at Columbia University, holds to the latter 
position- He says: 

... the tasks of the business school should be to provide a funda- 
mental professional training which, when superimposed on the 
other preparatory education aod when combined with experience, 
will qualify graduates for responsible staff work, for subordinate 
management, and for responsibilUies of top administration. . . . 

1) Fundamental rather than narrow specialized preparation is re- 
quired, . . . 

9 
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2) In stressing necessary luDdamental preparation the intention 
should be to leave most of the more specialized training to be given 
on the job or by other agencies where it can be ^ven better and 
more purposefully.* 

But the first group seems to hold sway, for “the best under- 
graduate schools pitch their offerings at students with more 
specialized interests In accounting, insurance, market research, 
investments, analysis, etc." * 

Teacher education faces much the same problem of deciding 
how much emphasis to place on knowledge and how much on 
skill. Here the conflict centers around the “Methods” courses, 
where the prospective teacher learns how to teach English, 
history, or science. These offerings in teacher education ore 
often under attack. Critics charge that they waste the time of 
students by requiring them to learn “bow to leach" at the e:t- 
peose of learning 'Svhat to teach." “Probably no aspect of the 
curriculum of teacher education is as controversial as that of 
methods courses.” * As in business adminisuaiion, however, 
schools of teacher education are moving toward more em- 
phasis on knowledge of principles than on the development of 
special techniques, the "liicks of the trade.” 

Nursing education in the universi^ has also moved toward 
greater emphasis on knowledge and less on skills. Nuning has 
undertaken enlarged responsibilities whose execution requires 
understanding andknowledge of physical and social sciences on 
which nursing care rests. Dr. Margaret Bridgman is convinced 
that “the first requirement is the establishment of baccalaureate 
curricula of sufficient breadth and strength to develop profi. 
ciency for expert staff nursing in hospitals, public health agen- 
cies, and other services and to provide a sound base for gradu- 
ate study, in general and profession-related content and in 
TO 
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nursing as ihe major field of concentration.” • Nursing can no 
longer be considered a single, monolithic function. It has been 
required to undertake a s-aricty of responsibilities that go far 
beyond those of patients' bedside care. For these, training in 
the hospital school is ao longer adequate. Dr. Btidgman points 
to the clinical responsibilities devolving upon nursing as sci- 
entific and technological advances have revolutionized medical 
practice; to responsibility for “supportive care," in which the 
nurse herself becomes a therapeutic agent through understand- 
ing and satisfying the emotional needs of patients; to respon- 
sibility for an inclusive health program that ties the hospital 
to other agencies for public health and welfare; and to respon- 
sibility for auxiliary personnel, for whom professional nurses 
supply in-service training and supervision. All these changes 
add rcspoosibiliu'cs that can be satisfactorily discharged only 
after completion of an educational program uhich alms toward 
knowledge and understanding in addition to specific skills of 
nursing care.* 

Medicine came to a similar conclasion somewhat earlier. Dr. 
Abraham Flexner's scathing denunciations of the medical 
“schools" of 1910 grew out of bis revulsion at schools whose 
programs were limited to transmitting skills instead of scien- 
tific knowledge, and which were incapable of attaining even 
this inadequate end. To Flexner, a profession can not be satis- 
fied with the transmission of mere skills. It must create and 
transmit a body of constantly increasing knowledge, achieved 
through research and translated into principles through schol- 
arship and synthesis. A physician can apply principles iatelU- 
gently only after mastering the sciences from which the 
principles had been derived. As the Objectives of Undergradu- 
ate Medical Education suggest, the medical student of today is 
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expected to construct a “solid foundation,” which is deiuied not 
as a “complete, detailed systematic body of knowledge con- 
cerning each and every medical and related discipline," but as 
an adequate setting in which the student can learn the ‘‘funda- 
mental principles" of medicine, and can develop ability to apply 
these principles with discrimination.* Knowledge of principles 
illumines the use of skills. 

Engineering has moved rapidly toward substantial emphasis 
on the knowledge required for effective practice. As early as 
1940, the Hammond Report urged that engineering education 
continue to broaden its base. 

“Its roots." the Report slated, "should extend more deeply 
into the social sciences and humanities as well as into the physi- 
cal sciences in order to sustain a rounded educational growth 
which will continue into professional life.” * After de&ung in 
more precise terms the objectives which should guide esginecr- 
ing education, the Report proposed that schools abandon eSoit 
to develop specialized skills so that room could be made in the 
curriculum for essential knowledge. It says: 

... to attain the ends indicated by the foregoing general policy . . . 
means mlnimian g purely descriptive material and repetitive tasks; 
it means the abandonmeot of effort to develop the specialized skills 
that are now emphasized.** 

Fifteen years later, the Grinler Report continued to empha- 
size the need for mastering of scientific principles. It stated; 

The first objective, the tedmical goal of engineering education, 
is preparation for performance of the functions of analysis and 
creative design, or of the fnnetions of construcuon, production, 
or operation where a full knowledge of the analysis and design of 
the stnicuue, machine, or {uocess U essential. It also involves mas- 
tery of the fundamental sdentific principles associated with any 
12 
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branch of engmecriog, including a knovvledge of their limitations 
and of their applications to particular problems. . . . 

A similar emphasis on knowledge of the sciences underlying 
professional skills appears in architecture, social work, and 
veterinary medicine, perhaps somewhat less in law. Legal edu« 
cation in the United States is said to lead the world in its devo* 
tion to “practical training," “ and demands for training which 
can be related immediately to practice have stimulated “the 
setting up of so-called ‘skill courses/ for example, legal writing, 
legal drafting, legislation and Ic^lative process, legal account- 
ing, fact finding, and the establishment of legal-aid clinics." ** 
Dean Albert J. Homo also discovered, however, that legal edu- 
cation was experimentlag with ways of moving beyond the 
limits of skills. He says: 

While there is a heavy emphasis today, as evidenced by the experi- 
ments in progress, on skill training and on “bow" courses, what im- 
presses the observer even more is the diversity of trends in modem 
legal education. There is a marked stress on the broader and more 
cultural areas — on a synthesis of the law and a fusion of legal and 
non-legal materials.** 

Social understanding, with sufficient breadth to place his 
practice in the context of the society which supports it. and to 
develop capacity for leadership in public affairs: — ^Educators 
for the professions are not satisfied to restrict their efforts to 
helping students meet the technical requirements of practice. 
To do so, they believe, would be to limit the effectiveness of the 
profession. A professional man, they hold, must understand the 
significance and relationships of his profession. Furthermore, 
as he achieves status and inSuence within his profession he will 
constantly be faced with decisions which surmount the bounds 
of the technical knowledge of his profession and wUch must be 
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based upon knotvkdgc and undemanding made available by 
many fields. In addllton. as a professional man, he will be called 
upon for leadership in public affairs, often wholly outside his 
profession. At the very least, enlightened citizenship requires 
social understanding. 

Professional educators and professional men recognize these 
opportunities and demands. They arc convinced that the pro- 
fessional man must be able to contribute beyond the limits of 
his profession. ‘Tlic objective of architectural education," (he 
architects say, “becomes the development of architects, w ho, os 
enlightened individuals, responsible citizens, and resourceful 
professional men, will serve their society in attaining a worthy 
ardutecture." *' In doing so. the architect must become "an 
agent of the best forces working toward the realization of the 
noblest aspirations of his society." '* If he is to be "an agent of 
the best forces" he must understand the forces, since the phrase 
implies discrimteadon among them. 

Engineering has defined its concern with (he objective of 
social understanding more precisely than one might expect. The 
statement of the Hammond Report of 1940 on the objective of 
the “humarustic-social stem" has been rcaOirmed by the Grintet 
Report of 19SS,*’ and by (be document General Education in 
Engineering in 1956.'* 

The Hammond Report says: 

The bumonistic-social studies should be directed toward: 

1. Understanding of the evolution of the social organization 
within which we live and of the influence of science and 
engineering on its development. 

2. Ability to recognue and to make a critical analysis of a prob- 
lem involving social and economic elements, to arrive at an 
intelligent opinion about it, and to read with disctunioalion 
and purpose toward these ends.** 


14 
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The Grintcr Report refined the Hammond statement into an 
eloquent paragraph: 

The second objecti»e. the broad soda! goal of engfneeriog educa- 
tion, includes the development of leadership, the inculcation of a 
deep sense of professional ethics and the general education of the 
individual. These broad objectives include on understanding of the 
evolution of society and of the impact of technology on it; an 
acquaintance with and appreciation of the heritage of other cultural 
fields; and the detelopment of both a personal philosophy which 
will insure uiisfacUon in the pursuit of a productive life and a 
sense of moral and ethical values comisient with the career of a 
professional eo^eer.** 

We have been able to find little in documents on education 
for the other two “facilitating” professions — business admin- 
istration and veterinary medicine— which focuses on the objec- 
tive of social understanding. 

Among the “helping” professions, medicine defines a fairly 
limi tPft objective by calling for Che attainment of “clinical and 
social skills necessary to the best use of that [professional] 
knowledge,” ** But the other "helping” professions place con- 
siderable emphasis on social understanding and leadership. 
nintcol psychology accepts the objective of social understand- 
ing as necessary to practice, since it is unwilling to place the 
benefit to an individual client above that of his society. Social 
work calls for the development among its students of “social 
consciousness and social conscience.”*' When law calls for its 
schools to educate students to be able “to assume direction of 
all phases of the areas of personal conflict inherent in a com- 
plex society and economy.”** it » asking graduates have 
an understanding of social problems and the competence to 
lead to their solution. Nursing wants graduates who are “inter- 
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cstcd in and understand current social, political, and economic 
problems and issues." ** And during the period Wrhen the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education was an 
accrediting agency it approved those colleges whose profes- 
sionally educated graduate: 

Expresses carefully considered rather than impetuous judgments 
of public events. Views his own affairs and those of this profession 
in the light of a real understanding of ihe social, economic, and 
political (actors opetaiiog la Us community, rulioa, and world." 

Social understanding is therefore an important objective of 
education for most of the ten professional ftcids. 

Personality eha/acteristicsihat make possible effective prac- 
tice and effective living:— Aaothet common objective of pro- 
fessional education, falling under its aim of quality, is to shape 
the personalities of its students into a professional mold. At this 
point, the objective of professional education departs from the 
objectives of general education, which is more concerned with 
beiping the student toward self-realization in whatever direc- 
tions this may take him. To be sure, general education expects 
that its students will choose reason over prejudice, skepticism 
over gullibility, knowledge over ignorance. But the limits within 
which it affects the characteristics of its students are broader 
than those of professional education which b necessarily con- 
cerned with developing cbaracteiistics essential to practice of 
a profession. "A profession has an ideology, an ethic system," 
says Charlotte Towle, "Iqr which its memben arc inspired and 
governed. A student entering a profession has both the need 
and the wish for a set of values to give direction and limits to 
his striving. What I am to think and feel in order to act as I 
should is a prominent aaxie^ of a neophyte in a profession.” ** 
16 
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To some extent, he who chooses a profession chooses a person- 
ality. 

For one thing, professions have sets of values, an ethic, an 
ideology, which lie at the heart ot their activities. Almost all 
discussions of the professions emphasize what Flexner called 
their “altruism,"; Tyler, their “recognized code of ethics,”; 
Lewis and Maude, their “professional ethics.” *' “Most empha- 
sis in defining professionalism has been laid upon standards of 
conduct — professional ethics." *• To inculcate a sense of pro- 
fessional ethics is an almost universal objective of professional 
education. En^eering states the objective as “the development 
of both a personal philosophy which will insure satisfaction in 
the pursuit of a productive life and a sense of moral and ethical 
values consistent with the career of a professional engineer." ** 
Education for architecture is designed to help the student de- 
velop character of “integrity above suspicion,” undaunted per- 
severance and courage, and willingness to f ulfill “in letter and 
spirit his broad responsibility to client, profession, and society, 
to seek always the highest quality of achievement.” Legal 
education, oddly enough in light of the profession's vigorous 
enforcement of its Canons, does not state inculcation of ethics 
as an objective, though it includes the subject in courses and has 
compiled case books for courses in ethics. Homo points out, 
however, that “The lawyer . . . must have a deep sense of social 
responsibility and this may be considered to reflect 

the profession's concern for ethical conduct in practicing the 
profession. 

Medicine, with its power over life and death, has recognized 
the need for ethical practice over the centuries. It requires that 
the student must be helped to adopt “ethical or moral principles 
which are essential if he is to and maintain the confidence 
and trust of those whom he treats, the respect of those with 
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whom be works and the support of the community in which he 
lives.” ** Teaching, through the National Education Associa- 
tion, has formulated an ethical code to guide the professional 
conduct of teachers, and its accrediting standards include a 
requirement that the professionally educated teacher “has 
learned to identify issues of moral clmice involved in his per- 
sonal and professional life and has developed ethical principles 
and Spiritual resources to guide his actions.” *’ With the pos- 
sible exception of business administration, each of the ten pro- 
fessional fields sees ethical conduct as an essential objective of 
its educational program. 

A number of the professions have set for themselves a 
broader objective than ethical practice for graduates of their 
schools. They hope that the graduates will have attained what 
might be called a personality.” This objective is 

particularly significant for the “helping'’ professions, which are 
concerned with the interactions between the professional per- 
son and the recipient of his services. The quality of the inter- 
acdon, and thus the effect of the service, may depend as much 
upon the personality characteristics which the professional per- 
son has acquired as upon the knowledge which be has mastered. 
Professional schools therefore set for themselves the objective 
of guiding the students toward a desirable “professional per- 
sonality” as well as toward needed professional knowledge and 
skill. 

This objective can perhaps be seen most clearly in clinical 
psychology. Some fonnof intensive self-evaluation— either psy- 
choanalysis or a shorter method — is considered helpful in. the 
trmning of a clinical psycholo^t, since without relatively com- 
plete self-understanding the psycholo^t may be trapped into 
projecting lus own needs onto !us client. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee on Training in CUnicalPqTchology says; 
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We are not prepared to recommend any spedal form of such pro- 
cedure, although some of us believe that whenever possible this 
should talce the form of ps^eho-analysis because of its relative 
completeness. Others of us believe that shorter methods of self 
evaluation, because they may be less time-consuming and less in- 
doctrinating, are preferable. Whatever the form, training should 
include detailed self-examlnatioa under the competent guidance of 
persoits relatively free from dogma who have an interest in psycho- 
logical theory as well as in therapy.** 

In social work, as in clinical psychology, professional edu- 
cation is deeply concerned with the personalia characteristics 
of its graduates. Charlotte Towle, in defining the aims of 
professional education, points out that “Our second aim - - , 
is to develop feelings and attitudes that will make it possible 
for the student to think and act appropriately," ** and through' 
out her excellent and penetrating volume, Miss Towle con- 
tinues to make this concept more and more explicit. For 
example, she says, ‘The responsible professional worker can- 
not permit himself the comfort of becoming deeply unconscious 
of self. He must always be consciously attentive to the import of 
his activity,”** yet "Social work, by its very nature, needs 
workers who have considerable capacity to live beyond absorp- 
tion in self and who are poteoUally creative. , . . The capacity 
is revealed in the educational process through a liking and con- 
cern for people as individuals when they, in the midst of dis- 
advantageous circumstances, are often least likable.” ” The 
social worker uses his self as an instrument in his practice. So- 
cial work education aims toward helping him build an effective 
self. To do so, social work education must make sure “not only 
that students acquire new attitudes but that they also often 
relinquish or modify old ones.” *• 

Teacher education also recognizes the significance of per- 
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sonality characteristics. One cQort, at least, defines the quality 
of being “personally desirable ” as essential to the good teacher. 
This quality includes “likes to vnwk with childicnj demonstrates 
a warm, outgoing personality; inspires emulation by children; 
is emotionally mature, physically fit, patient, and understand* 
ing.” •* Students who do not or cannot exemplify these qualities 
are encouraged to seek other fields. “. . . a teachcT-cducation 
program,” says Donald P. Cottrell, “to support a free society 
has clear objectives in terms of persons who behave of respond 
in certain ways, who can do ceilaio things, and who exert cer- 
tmn kinds of influence upon others. The program is designed 
to produce a certain kind of human product, rather than merely 
to conduct a tour through cett^ marked territory for students, 
UtUng them make whatever interpretations and draw whatever 
conclusions they please.” ** What is wanted is a professionally 
appropriate personality. 

Of the other helping professions, few seem to have defined 
the aim of the professional personality, the use of self, precisely 
enough to allow quotation. Their concern with it in instruction 
will appear later in discussion of Ihecurriculum. 

We have considered the aim of quaUiy in professional educa- 
tion as it is expressed in concern for professional competence, 
social understanding and sensitivity, and an adequate “profes- 
sional personality.” We have seen that many of the ten profes- 
sions are concerned with aU of these, some more intensely than 
others. Two other attributes in the aim of quality remain — zest 
for continued study, and competence in conducting or inter- 
preting research. Again wc shall find that the professions vary 
in the emphasis they pul on these objectives, and the precision 
with which they state them. 

J Zest ior continued study which will steadily increase knowl- 
edge and skill required by practice : — is the nature of a pto- 
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(cssion, nblchby definitioa requires tbc cootiauing enbaoce* 
mcDt of competence, that education for its practice is for each 
member a lifelong obligation.” ** None of the ten professions 
believes that education of a professional person is completed 
when be receives his degree. The architect, for example, must 
accept the responsibility *To improve his own competence and 
that of his profession by increasing and sharing architectural 
knowledge.” ** The legal profession says that “The education 
of a lawyer is a life-time undertaking.” Social work "en- 
deavors to set in operation a learning process that will endure 
and wax strong throughout the years of professional activ- 
ity.” ** The Code of the nursing profession Insists that “The 
professional nurse must not only be adequately prepared to 
practice but can maintain professional status only by continued 
reading, study, observation, and investigation.” Engineering 
concurs. “Education foe the profession of engineering docs not 
stop with the acquisition of a degree; it must continue through- 
out life. Hence, one of the significant goals of engineering 
education is to motivate the student to learn on his own initia- 
tive." ** Teacher education has an objective to produce profes- 
sional people who “possess competence characterized by . . . 
continued search for truth." ** Not all professional people can 
undertake research. Their competences and their interests may 
lie elsewhere. But all are expected to continue to study while 
they practice. One clear objective of professional education is 
to provide its graduates with the desire, the zest, to continue to 
study. For nuniog, at least, the Code of Ethics obligates the 
practitioner to add steadily to bis knowledge. The professional 
school has its own obligation to stimulate and encourage its 
graduates to become lifelong students. 

Competence in conducting or interpreting research so that 
he can add to human knowledge either through discovery or 
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application of new truths ; — The objective of coQtiflued study 
need not include the objective of conducting research, and the 
professions are by no means uniform in their belief that pro- 
fessional education for practice should also attempt to develop 
competence to conduct research. Professions like engineering, 
architecture, business administration, law, and veterinary medi- 
cine believe that a student can acquire research competence 
only by further academic study, and that the degree required 
for entrance into the profession cannot easily be made to repre- 
sent competence to conduct research as well as competence to 
practice. Their objectives are directed toward practice, and 
their emphasis tends toward the "clinical” rather than the “ex- 
perimental.’' And yet it is an amusing foible of language that 
the profession whose education places most emphasis on com- 
petence in research is clinical psychology. Here the objective of 
research competence is so strong that it has required a four-year 
period for the doctor's degree, and has prevented establishment 
of separated professional schools of climeal psychology. It has 
made the phrase "First a psychologist, then a clinician," Into a 
cliche by its overuse to emphasize the fact that the graduate 
education of psychologists for clinical practice has a funda- 
mental objective of giving them competence in research. Com- 
petence to practice is added, largely through the internship. 
Clinical psychology, however, is not alone in setting research 
competence as one of its objectives. Medicine has a similar 
though less emphatic cxpcctadon. It believes that "By the time 
a student has completed his undergraduate medical program, 
he should have developed a genuine spirit of curiosity and be in 
possession of methods of study which foster the accumulation 
of facts that lead to new knowledge and the wisdom to utilize 
it.” *’ Social work states “the objective of developing and in- 
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trenchiDg the spirit of scientific inquiry," ** and teacher educa- 
tion holds that ‘The Competent Teacher ... is intellectually 
curious. ...” He continues “to grow professionally throughout 
his teaching career. Docs simple classroom research.” “ 

The aims of education for the professions vary in emphasis. 
All are designed to produce professional competence. As might 
be expected, the “helping” professions are somewhat more con- 
cerned than the “fadlitatiog” professions with social tmder- 
standing and considerably more with the use of self as an in- 
strument of practice. All profesrions are convinced of the need 
for infusing the graduate with the zest for continued study. 
Clinical psychology puts on unusual, almost unique, emphasis 
on the production of a research man in the person of the prac- 
titioner, but other professions are also interested in stimulating 
concern with research and the advancement of knowledge as a 
professional obligation. With almost no exception, the profes- 
sions expect education to help produce persons who will prac- 
tice in accordance with ethical principles that have been 
adopted by the profession, although, some, such as business 
administration, are hampered by the lack of an accepted code. 
Perhaps the similarity of aims is more strikiag than the differ- 
ences. And it is significact that the aims are not limited to bare 
professional competence. If the aims can be interpreted, they 
mean that education for the professions is designed to create 
practitioners who are competent to discharge their social obli- 
gations, their responsibUlty for leadership, their duty to grow 
in usefulness through continued study and research, as well as 
their professional tasks. Professions do not limit their educa- 
tional aim of quality to success in purely professional pursuits. 
All of them aim for much more than that. 
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It b this brc;idth of aim which makcj it seem possible for the 
professional school to find iu place within the confines of Uie 
university. Because of this breadth, the professional school has 
sought the university^ and the university has often welcomed 
it. Insofar as aims go» the coofiict between professional cduca* 
tioa and liberal education would seem to be mote verbal than 
real. Even the objective of professional competence requires 
that professional education press mote and more closely into 
the realms of the arts and sciences. At it docs, the basis for 
conQict becomes more tenuous. Social understanding, ethical 
sensitivity, icst (or continued study, and adv ancement of know I* 
edge through research are all objectives of professional cduca> 
Uon. They arc objectives of other parts of the university also. 

But eontlict docs occur. Sometimes it smoulders; sometimes 
it bums brightly. U the aims of professional schools and the 
aims of the univenity were in sha^ opposition there would be 
Uttle hope of tcsoluGon. Fortunately, the conflict must arise 
clsewhero~ia the iaterpretation of the relative importance of 
the objectives through that most diCicult and crucial part of 
educational programs, the cumculum. Unless the supporters of 
liberal arts wish to claim the entire curriculum, the ba»c issue 
rests on its division into professional experiences and those 
whose focus is more directly, perhaps, on social understanding, 
ethical conduct, and the advancement of knowledge. Decisions 
on. the curriculum turn statements of aims into educational pro* 
grams. They sometimes turn words into battle flags. The cur- 
ricula of ptofesuooal education are therefore well worth 
looking at. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Curriculum 


What we thould aim at producing is men possess both 

culture and expert knowledge in some speeiol direction. 

—Alfred North Whitehead 


INTRODUCTION 

Many of the issues which swirl around higher 
education Me related to the cutiiculum, for here choice is ines- 
capaWe, If for no other reason, choice is forced upon the 
schooU by the constant extension of knowledge, so that no 
cumculum can comprise the whole of learning. The days of the 
University of Bologna when the entire legal curriculum was de- 
toed by the content of the books and glosses of canon law and 
civil law, read by the teacher during lectures to the students, 
are gone former. Even thatpresetibed curriculum encompassed 
L a cT against the curriLlum 

leave the student without crucial understanding. So long as dis- 

chMge, to mcojporate the new and to relate it to the old. 
Change would be simple if it could be accomplished merely 
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through addition. If new knowledge could be presented by 
adding new icaming experiences without changing those al- 
ready in the curriculum, the problem of incorporating new 
knowledge could be casDy resolved. Choice would not be nec- 
essary. But such a course is hardly feasible. The time a student 
has is limited. He presses forward to take his place In society, 
and would reject curricula of indeterminate and constantly in- 
creasing length. Funds, too, have their limit. Neither the stu- 
dent nor the society could support curricula which lengthened 
beyond its capacity to pay. It is true that professional curricula 
have been lengthened as knowledge has increased and as em- 
ployers in government, industry, and education, among others, 
have ^ven more and more preference to persons with greater 
lengths of education than they bad in the past. The point is that 
some limic is set. Wherever it rests, it stands somewhere this 
side of all knowledge. The limit forces choice. 

If choice must be made, we can hope that it win be made 
with intelligence and conststeno'. To do so, we must have 
criteria by wlucb to judge the validity of change, since change 
without purpose may be wone than no change at aji. Here the 
significance of prior decisions on aims becomes clear, for the 
choices in curriculum find their guides in the aims of the educa- 
tion program. The aifns help to determine whether knowledge 
must be incorporated os consonant with the purposes of the 
program, or whether it must be rejected as merely an interesting 
diversion. Aims detennine choice between areas of knowledge, 
since the limited time of the curriculum allows room only for 
that knowledge which will help students move most rapidly 
and effectively toward the aims. 

“What do we want to accomplish?'’ is a question which must 
be asked about every ciuriculum change. But a satisfactory 
answer here is not enough. “Can it Iw accomplished?” is a sec- 
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ond, equally impoitani question. It applies to the content of the 
cuniculum — the areas of knowledge — since there is little use 
in including areas in which the school cannot help the student 
to achieve mastery. It also applies to the organization of the 
curriculum, for the ways in which the various experiences of 
the curriculutn are related may determine whether the aims 
can be accomplished. Let us look at what is involved in answer- 
ing both of these questions. 

Chapter I has defined the kinds of aims which professional 
education has adapted. Briefly restated, professional education 
has the purpose o! developing practitioners who are competent, 
who have social understanding, whose personalities have been 
molded to their tasks, who have a zest for continued study, and 
who can interpret and conduct research. The second, fourth, 
and fifth of these alms are also the aims of university study as 
a whole. The first and third are defined by ibe profession to be 
practiced. To a large extent, tbetefore, the curriculum of pro- 
fessional education tries to reflect and achieve the pervasive 
aims of the university as well as (be more precise alms of its 
own. 

This is not to say, however, that the aimis of general educa- 
tion and the aims of professional education are identical, or 
that the aims of general education predaminate in professional 
education. As we have seen, professional education, if it is to 
have validity, must help to supply competence to practice. It 
cannot do less, and have meaning or significance. As Or. Hollis 
Caswell has put it: 

Each profession and vocation has witiun it certain, levels ot perform- 
ance which have been achieved over years of development. The 
person aspiring to enter a profesrion or a vocation is expected by 
society to meet these professioaal requirements for performance. 
These requirements are a pitmaiy dete rmina nt of the organization 
30 
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and ol the content of the cufriculum directed at professional and 
VTxaiional objectives.' 

Even though “professional requirements” are a "primaiy 
determinant” of the curricutum in professional education, so- 
cial understanding and competence in leadership are second- 
ary “determinants,” and cannot be ignored. Nevertheless the 
professional school cannot abdicate its responsibility for pro- 
viding competence to practice, and remain a professional 
school. 

It is here, of course, that the major conflict over the profes- 
sional curriculum arises. Its attackers imply that the profes-* 
sional school, by focusing on competence to practice, will 
produce trained robots who can perform set tasks with skill, but 
who will have little uoderstandlng of the signiflcance or rela- 
tionships of their elTorts to human welfare. Those professions 
which commence their professional curriculum after two or 
more years of college work, such as veterinary medicine, medi- 
cine, and law, blunt the attack implying, at least, that their 
students achieve social understanding prior to entrance into 
the professional school. This solution is similar to the creation 
of a general college in the first two years of undergraduate 
programs, to assure some similarity of curriculum for all stu- 
dents, professional or other. Undergraduate professional 
schools sometimes meet the attack by slogans, like “first an 
educated man, then a forester^ (or teacher, or nurse, or en- 
gineer, or architect) which seems to imply that the aim of pro- 
fessional competence is secondary to the aim of social compe- 
tence and understanding. It is not. But the schools do more 
than make slogans. As we shall sec, they express their concern 
with the objectives of general education by devoting substantial 
amounts of time in the curriculum to general education. To 
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some, the amooats arc too small, and the attacks are therefore 
justified. Regardless of the validity of the attacks, one of the 
many points at issue in the cumeutum is the relative amount of 
time devoted to professional competence and social under' 
standing. This is an issue of content and we shall later look at 
some of the ways by which the different professional fields ap' 
proach its resolution. 

Issues concerning content of the curriculum are present in 
both the general educadoo and professional education parts 
of the student's learning experiences. In general education, the 
issue of breadth vj', depth has not yet been resolved. In reaction 
against the sharp divisions among traditional courses, some 
colleges have established roulU-diKlplinary introductions to 
broad fields, such as physical science or social science. But 
these courses have their problems too-M>f superficiality, inter- 
nal stress, and expense. In professional education, the issue of 
skills vs. principles is not yet decided, although a constantly 
growing body of knowledge, matched with changing practice, 
has pushed the choice toward principles and away from skills. 

Even if all the issues of content were settled, problems of 
organization of the professional curriculum would cause dis- 
cussion and even conlrovcny. There arc issues of sequence, re- 
quiring decisions about what comes Tint, and what comes 
second, being built upon the first. For example, should applica- 
tion of principles through field or clinical instruction follow the 
study of theory, as it has normally done in the study of medi- 
cine, or should it parallel the study of theory, as it has often 
done in social work through what social work calls “concur- 
rent” field experience? Should the general education com- 
ponent of the professional program be completed and done with 
before introduction into the professional subject-matter, or 
should it, too, parallel professional study? What ordering prin- 
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cipJe sboujd be followed— -from simple to complex, from 
iaown to tmtnown, from familiar to un/amUiar, from principle 
to practice, from problem to principle, from past to present, or 
from present to past? Or should the sequence be drawn from 
the interests and needs of students, so that it varies for each 
class and perhaps for each individual? 

There are also issues of relationship, requiring decisions 
about how the various experiences of the curriculum at any one 
point in time are designed to reinforce and support one another. 
For example, it may be imposrible for formal classes in F-nglish 
composition to overcome poor writing of students unless 
teachers of other classes are also concerned with improving 
written worL Efforts to draw disparate courses into broad 
fields, taught by groups of faculty from related subjects, have 
grown from recognicioa (hat knowledge must be related to be 
used, and that the solution of any problem requires knowledge 
from several fields. If the student is to make the most progress 
possible toward the behaviors which the aims of education set, 
his various experiences must ultimately be drawn into consist* 
ent and integrated patterns of behavior. He will accomplish this 
goal himself to some degree, but be will be greatly aided in 
moving toward it if the curriculum b consciously designed with 
an understanding of its internal relationships. The problem be- 
comes most severe apparently, when the subject matters and 
the controls belong to different departments of a college or 
university. Professional schools sometimes despair of attaining 
a curriculum which is related internally unless they control it 
all. To do so, they begin teaching all subjects they wish their 
students to have, hoping in this way to make certain that rela- 
tionships among subjects are made clear and fruitful. The issue 
gets expressed in budget and staff, and organization of the 
curriculum defines orgamzation of the university. 
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The main issues of curriculum are thcu content, or what to 
teach, and organization, or how to put together what is taught. 
Professional schools reach their answers on the basis of their 
aims, their traditions, the requirciaents of their practice, their 
understanding of the process of leanung, and the policies of 
their universities. It is no surprise that they do not always reach 
the same answers. 


LENGTH AND LOCUS 

Length 

The professional fields have found difieient answers to the 
question of length. All the fields now require a minimum of 
high school graduation and entrance into college to begin pro* 
fessional study. Beyond that point, however, the fields range 
from the four years required for a degree in engineering, busi* 
ness, nursing, and teaching, to the sU years required for a de- 
gree in law, social work, and veterinary medicine, the seven 
years required in medidne, and the eight years required hi 
clinical psychology. Architecture requires five years, but adds 
three more for the internship (which it calls “archilect-in- 
training”) before full entraoce into independent practice, mak* 
ing a total of eight years. Medicine requires a one-year 
intemsiup after graduatioQ and before practice, giving it a total 
of eight years. These leogdis are stated mlniraums, not maxi- 
mums. Within these standard lengths, the actual lime spent 
by students in obtaining their degrees may vary greatly. In engi- 
neering, although the curriculum is nominally four years in 
length, it is unusually heavy, averaging about 140 semester 
hours or something like 4Vi years’ work, even if no work is 
repeated or made up.* In fact, the committee which prepared 
General Education in Engineering found one engineering 
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school ia which only one member of the graduation class had 
actually finished Iiis work in the four years.* 

Length of the curriculum is also determmed by pre-profes- 
sional requirements. Of the five professions whose professional 
K-ork begins some time after the freshman year in college, two 
— ^medicine and veterinary medicine — ^bave neognized pre- 
professional curricula which must be completed satisfactorily 
prior to entrance into professional school. These are fields in 
which compciilion among students for entrance has been keen, 
making it feasible to require special preparation. Medicine and 
veterinary medicine, as fields in great demand by students, have 
increased the length of their curricula by selecting students 
who have had more than the customary pre-professional train- 
ing. hfost students are now eotertag medical school with four 
years of pre-professional training rather than the three years 
required by (he standard.* A number of students of veterinary 
medicine enter after four years of college rather than the two 
required. Clinicai psychology and social work have not as yet 
established pre-professional requirements other than a bache- 
lor’s degree, partly, perhaps, because student demand has not 
always been high, but partly because of their belief that breadth 
of background is more useful than specialized prerequisites. 

In some fields, questions of length continue to plague the 
profession. Engineering educators have debated the length of 
the engineering curriculum for years, recognizing that its great 
weight approaches five years and perhaps should be recognized 
as being of this length. But only 17 of the more than 200 engi- 
neering schools require five years for the undergraduate cuiric- 
ulum in one or more fields.* Teacher education has moved 
toward the master’s degree, at least for secondary school teach- 
ers. To some extent the four-year collegiate nursing program 
competes with the three-year hospital program in nursing. At 
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Johns Hopkins Universi^, ao experiment is under way to 

shorten the years required for medical education. In most of 

the professions, however, the length is fairly well standardized. 

locus 


Obviously the professions vary also in where the curriculuin 
is located. Schools for five of the ten professions accept students 
front high school, and are therefore wholly undergraduate. 
These are architecture, business, engineering, nursing, and 
teaching. Three of the ten are intermediate, in that they require 
two to three years of undergraduate work, after which entrance 
into pofesslonal school toliows. These are law, medicine, and 
veterinary medicine. Two are graduate, requiring a bachelor's 
degree before entrance. They are social work and clinical 
psychology. The degrees awarded tor successful compIeUon of 
professional curricula to some extent reflect the locus of the 
program. All the undergraduate programs lead to a bachelor's 
degree, with considerable variation among the professions and 
even wilhm a profession as to which bachelor's degree is 
awarded. Social work leads to a master's degree and clinical 
psycholo^ to a doctor of philosophy degree. Law, medicine, 
and veterinan. medicine aU have special degrees-law usually 
leads to a bachelor-ot-laws degree, the LL.B., though a few 
schoob award the degree of y„rir doctor, the J.D.; medicine 
lea* to the doctor of medicine, the M.D.t and veterinary medi- 
erne leads to the doctor of veterinary medicine, the D.VM. 

CONTtNT 

0.n.ra| V.. P,of..»ono| Content 

ml chi!^^ "‘‘dcatioa. Each field 

must choose espenenccs which lit the requirements of its prac- 
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Uce. But each has decisions to make that are common to all 
iields. The first of these is how much of the curriculum should 
be devoted to general education, and bow much should be rc> 
tained in professional subject-matter. 

This issue is most pressing in the undergraduate fields, those 
which require only a bachelor’s degree for entrance into the 
profession. It is somewhat less severe for fields whose students 
enter professional schools only after seven] years of under* 
graduate work, such as veterinary medicine, law, and medicine. 
Here the college work is expected to provide substantially all 
of the general education a student obtains, and the professional 
schools feel litUe obligation to supplement it It is least severe 
in wholly graduate fields of social work and clinical psychology, 
for they transfer the obligation to the undergraduate college. 
Neither field requires a specified undergraduate curriculum. 

In the undergraduate fields, however, the pressures for ex- 
pansion of professional courses in order to incorporate new 
knowledge, create a continuing temptation to reduce the 
amount of time and attention devoted to general courses. Some 
of the professions have arbitrarily set percentages of time 
which they encourage their schools to devote to general 
courses. Architecture proposes the least percentage. Its national 
study suggests that ’The architecture curriculum . . . should 
offer opportunity for general cultural education. . . . Perhaps 
10 per cent might be arbitrarily set as a just proportion for this 
purpose.” * Actually the architecture schools do somewhat 
more than this. Sanders found in 1952-52 that 33 architectural 
schools devoted about 8 per cent of the average curriculum to 
social sciences and humanities, about 4 per cent to communica- 
tion arts, and another 4 per cent to liberal arts electives, making 
a total of 16 per cent,* Even cdiminatiiig the communication 
arts on the assumption that th^ cannot be described as ‘'gen- 
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etal c^iltural education" leaves the pwsiWlity of 12 per cent for 
general education content, U liberal arts electives arc chosen. 

Engineering has also considered the proportion of time 
which should be devoted to general education. The Hammond 
Report of 1940 gave names to the general and professional 
parts of the engineering curriculum, calling the first the 
"humanistiC'SQcial stem” and the second the “scientific-tech* 
nological stem.” More recent thought has recognized that the 
metaphor might imply complete separation of the two parts of 
the curriculum, and engineering has therefore dropped the fig* 
ure of speech. For the “humanistic-social" content, the Ham- 
mond Report recommended 20 per cent of the time of the 
curriculum, a percentage figure which the Crinter Report of 
1955 reflected. This report recommends that 20 per cent of the 
curriculum be devoted to “humanistic and social studies,” but 
it also provides for 10 per cent electives which again include 
“humanistic and social studies.” Thus, a student, if he wished, 
could spend 30 per cent of his time on general education, under 
the proposals of the Crinter Report.^ Even more important, 
perhaps, than recommendations on fiiicd percentages is the 
conviction of leaders in engineering education that the humani- 
ties and social sciences ore essential for the engineer. The Com* 
mittee which prepared the excellent report. General Education 
in Engineering, speaks with vigor of the needs of the engineer 
for exposure to and understanding of the humanities and the 
social sciences. It says*. 

To meet his growing lesponsibililies and to realize his capacities as 
a human being, the engineer needs both professional competence 
and a broad understanding of himself and of the world in which 
he lives. Hs needs depth, fiexibility, and a capacity for growth in 
directions which we ourselves can today only dimly visualize. . . . 
Given this view of the engineer as a professional mao and as a 
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human being, the humanities and social sciences can take their 
place as an integral part of his total education. . . . They contribute 
to professional competence ... in the broad sense of enabling the 
engineer to see his own activities in thdr human and social contexts, 
to understand his own objeclives, methods, and problems in rela- 
tion to the objectives, methods and problems of man engaged in 
other activities. 

But the humanities and social sciences have a function to perform 
which goes beyond even this broad concept of professional develop- 
ment For the en^eer, as for all men, they represent the heart of 
our inherited h uman experience.** 

Practices of the schools do not always refiect the concerns of 
committees, however. An analysis of the curricula of 112 me- 
chanical engineering schools approved by the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development, published by Sanders in 
1954, shows that engineering, mathematics, and physical sci- 
ence, take up approximately 82 per cent of the average cunic* 
ulum, even when commuciication arts and liberal arts electives 
are counted with the required courses in social sciences and 
humanities. Sanders notes also that the average hid wide differ- 
ences in practices of the schools, since the amount of time they 
devoted to the social sciences and humanities ranged from none 
whatever to 35 semester hours.” 

For the other fields with programs leading to the bachelor’s 
degree, precise information on the distribution of the curricu- 
lum appears to be lacking. Standards for membership in the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business require 
that “At least forty per cent of the total hours required for the 
Bachelor’s degree must be taken in subjects other than business 
and economics provided that economic principles and economic 
history may be counted in dtber the business or non-business 
groups. With respect to the latter, breadth not specialization is 
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the objective.” ‘* Nursing, in baccalaureate programs, expects 
somewhat more than buancss. Dr. Margaret Bridgman, in her 
detailed study of collegiate education for nursing, proposes that 
at least half of the conlenl, equivalent to two academic years, 
should be “in courses other than nursing, of general cduca- 
tional value as well as contributing to professional develop- 
ment. These can be found, she believes, in the physical and 
biological sciences, communicaUon skills, the social sciences, 
and in what she calls general education, which includes such 
subjects as history, economics, philosophy, art and music and 
so on. 


It may be surprising that teacher education requires a smaller 
proportion of time for professional courses than any of the 
other baccalaureate programs, but this appears to be the fact. 
Teacher Education for a Free People reports that “the proper- 
Uon of lime given to professional aspects of the program in 
member msUlutions of the AACTE (the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education) varies widely, A study of 
one hundred fifty insUtutions shows a range of from ten to sixty 
semester hours in the four-ycar programs for prospccUve ele- 
mentary and scconda^r-scbool teachers.” «• Since the four-year 
program normally comprbes 120 semester hours, the range of 
percentages would run from about 8 per cent to 50 per cent. 
These figures are fairly close to the proportions discovered by 
Clajk m a survey of 68 sUte teachers colleges, where he found 
that professional course requirements for elementary education 
ranged from 1 6 per cent to 43 per cent of the curriculum, with 
an average of 31.5 per cent** In these same colleges, require- 
ments for English, social studies, and science totaled, on the 
average, about 45 semester hours. 

None ol the ptolessiom with baecalanreate programs, Ihere- 
re, tgnores the need lor lising part of the cnrticuliim for the 
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humaniUcs, (he natural sciences, and the social sciences, in 
other words, for general ©iucation. In architecture, the propor- 
tion is smaller than one might have expected; in teacher educa- 
tion, it is larger, perhaps, than many persons recognize. In oil, 
however, the need is acknowledged. Meeting the need can cause 
dilGculty. 

The mtennediaic professions — bw, medicine, and veterinary 
medicine — which require pre-professional study in college 
prior to entrance into professional school, have a longer time in 
which to prosnde both general and professional education, but 
their problem is similar to that of the baccalaureate programs. 
They, too, have time limitations, and their requirement of a 
pre-professional curriculum sometimes appears to have been 
established more to proride a base on which more advanced 
professional education can be constructed than to assure breadth 
of knowledge and uoderstandlogin the pre-professional student. 

None of these three professions is satisfied that it has found 
the most desirable solution for its curricu- 

lum. For law, the pre-professional cuiriculum does little toward 
defimng what the student interested in law should obtain prior 
to his entrance into law school. Hamo looks with considerable 
disfavor on this situation. He says: 

What does all this add up to as a program of legal education? 
Broadly viewed, it involves three years of college work stipulated 
as a prerequisite for admissloa to a law school, this followed by 
three years of law study. The standards of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools state that the work taken must have been in 
courses with “substantive content or training,” but no guidance is 
proSeied the student as to those courses that might give him per- 
spective on bis responsibilities as a lawyer and as a citizen. Nothing 
is said about courses that might prepare him for the skills of the 
profession. Freiegal and legal edifcatioiz are ia fact divorced from 
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each other, or if not that, exist under an agreement of separate 
maintenance. There is no attempt at synthesis, and no cognizance 
is taVen of the broad concept entertained by the American pioneers 
of legal education. The student is left to bis own devices in the 
selection of his prelegal w'Ork.*'' 

Dean Harno goes on to point out that “neither law teachers nor 
lawyers can. agree on the content” of the prelaw student’s college 
course, in spite of the fact that law schools often “deplore the 
substance of the college work which students have taken. The 
most vocal complaint is that they are deficient in English.” “ 
Like law, medicine is unhappy with the pre-professional 
curriculum, not because it is too little prescribed, but because 
it is often too greatly prescribed. A recent study of premedical 
education found that: 

Some colleges have a specific premedical curriculum: others have 
special ptemedical seedons of regular courses; eibets give the pre- 
medical students special treatment within a course; still others 
require premedical students to major in a science field or depart- 
ment as, for example, biology or chemistry. It is clear that each of 
these programs came into being largely because the students, the 
faculty, the medical school adnussious officers, of all three groups 
together believed it to be the program best suited for those going 
into medicine. Many of these special programs for premedical stu- 
dents are unfortunately heavily weighted with the physical and bio- 
logical sciences to the partial exriusion or, in two or three colleges, 
the almost complete exclusion of the humanities and the social 
sciences.’* 

As a result, some graduates of premedical curricula have 
little understanding outside of the sciences themselves. The 
survey found that these programs tended “most unfortunately, 
to strait-jacket the student’s educational experience and to 
divorce him from the program of liberal education which the 
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college provides for other students. He becomes so immersed 
in the subjects which he and others think will enhance his 
candidacy for admission to medical school that he has little or 
no time for the more ‘culturaT courses which would broaden 
and deepen bis knowledge of man and bis institutions and give 
him new insights into the springs of human action and a richer 
understanding of human values.”** This conclusion is sup- 
ported by a number of findings in the survey. For example, the 
survey found that “many students apply to medical school with 
no background whatever of study In any of the social disciplines, 
and that relatively few of the applicants have elected more than 
one or twx> courses in this field . . . They elect about a year's 
course in social science on the average — some more than this; 
but many, less.*' But it is precisely because of these findings 
that the survey becomes almost a plea for broader under- 
graduate, pre-professional education for students who plan to 
enter medical school. Over-empbasb on the sciences in the 
college curriculum is not only undesirable; it may be socially 
dangerous. 

What kind of education should a pre-prs/essional student have? . . . 
Some [colleges] favor a broad liberal education; others, however, 
give their support to a policy of segrcgalioo or semisegregation of 
pre-professional students and their exposure to a more or less li^d 
and highly specialized program. . . . 

. . . the Subcommittee on Pre-professional Education holds that 
the former affords far greater promise than the latter of developing 
the prospective doctor into the Und of rounded, balanced, and 
effective physician whom society needs. . . a doctor who is culturally 
ignorant would be more of a menace ihan another ignorant person 
whose position commands less respect.** 

Veterinary medicine also depends on the college for what- 
ever general education the student of veterinary medicine 
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obtains, although it requires very little in the pre-professional 
cuniculum. Two years are the roinimuin requirement for 
entrance into veterinary medical school, but a number of stu- 
dents come with bachelor’s degrees. According to Dean William 
A. Hagan of Cornell University, all the veterinary medical 
schools: 

. . . require at least 12 semester credit hours in chemistry, including 
at least one course in organic chemistry, at least 6 hours of zoology 
(biology accepted in some cases) and at least 6 hours of English. 
Some have additional course requirements. 

All regard 60 semester or 90 quarter credit hours as the minimum 
total required.” 

Social work and clinical psychology, being wholly graduate 
fields, devote their entire attention to content related to the 
professional field. Neither prescribes an undergraduate curricu- 
lum which students entering professional study must have com- 
pleted. For example, social work states that ‘The social work 
curriculum rests upon the assumption that the student brings to 
professional education a broad background of general educa- 
tion, including knowledge of fundamental principles in the 
social and biological sciences.”** Some social woik educators 
believe that the prereqiusites should be stated with more pre- 
cision, however, and the Social Work Curriculum Study has 
recommended that the social work cuniculum extend over 
parts of undergraduate as well as graduate education. Clinical 
psychology also assumes that general education will have been 
completed prior to entrance into graduate school. Some gradu- 
ate departments of psychology do not establish undergraduate 
requirements of any sort except completion of a bachelor’s 
degree, but eleven require completion of courses in the arts 
and sciences before admission, ten require courses in the bio- 
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logical sciences, nine in maihematics, seven in physical sci- 
ences, and three in foreign languages.** None of these graduate 
departments has established a prerequisite in psychology itself. 

If, therefore, it is possible to consider the total length of uni- 
versity study in social vk-ork or clinical psychology as a single 
curriculum, social work devotes four out of its sU years to 
general education, or 63 per cent, and clinical ps>'chology 
devotes four out of its eight years to general education, or 
50 per cent. Both percentages arc higher than those of most 
of the professional fields. 

Knewfedga vs. Skills 

The second decision on content which every profession must 
make is upon the relative emphasis to place on knowledge and 
skills. This decision is never adequately concluded, because 
every addition to knowledge, every addition to skill, at some 
time or another knocks for entrance into the curriculum. As we 
have seen, the length of the curriculum is not indefinitely ex- 
pansible. But knowledge, and perhaps skills, appear to be. With 
freedom of invesUgalton, research keeps adding knowledge 
and, through knowledge, skills to our repertory. Decisioas are 
constantly required about what knowledge and what skills to 
incorporate in the content of the curriculum, and particularly 
in what proportions. 

The undergraduate fields — architecture, business, engineer- 
ing, nursing, and teacher education — feel the impact of this 
Issue more sharply than the fields with curricula of greater 
length. Since professional education often began as ''appren- 
ticeship,” and even after organization into schools was con- 
ducted largely by practitioners in its early stages, the initial 
emphasis lay upon the transmission of skills found useful in 
practice. But professional people soon learned that skills im- 
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supported by knowledge are a shalg' basis for a professional 
career. As research in ihc physical and social sciences piled up 
more and more knowledge, principles could be educed from 
knowledge, undetlyiag concepts could be derived from a host 
of specific situations, and skills could be left, in part, to be 
developed by the application of principles and concepts to the 
specific situations as they arose. No school could possibly antici- 
pate the variety of situations that a practjtioaer might face in 
a lifetime of practice. U might reasonably hope, however, that 
it could equip its graduates with principles and concepts which 
would guide the use of skills, would serve as criteria for the 
selection of skills, and would supply materials from which new 
skills might be constructed. 

Here, again, ea^eeriog has stated the Issue and pointed to 
the solution with admirable clari^. Heir to the rapid advances 
of physics, cbemistry, and mathematics, engineering has chosen 
to place greater and greater emphasis on the sciences underly- 
ing its practice, with correspon^g reduction of emphasis on 
skills. Its latest eSort to recommend directions for its schools 
to follow is titled a '‘scientifically-oriented curriculum.” ** The 
profession reached its conclusions alter three years of careful 
study by both engineers and industrialists, who found wide 
agreement that greater emphasis should be placed upon the 
underlying sciences and leialively less upon careering prac- 
tice. The Grifltei Report si^s; 

... the teaching of practice, as it exists today, wiU always be of 
liioited use because the graduate is certain to find practice changing 
from year to year. 

But fortunately some things do not change. Reactions, stresses, and 
deflections will still occur, and ibey will have to be calculated. Elec- 
trical currents and fields win fedlow unchanging laws. Energy trans- 
formation, thermodynamics, and heat flow will be as important to 
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(he next generation of engineers as to the present one. Solids, fluids, 
and gases will continue to be handled, and their dynamics and 
chemical behavior will have to be understood. The special proper- 
ties of materials as dependent on their internal structure will be even 
more important to engineers ageneration hence than they are today. 
These studies encompass the solid, uoshifiing foundation of engi- 
neering science upon which the eagiaeering curriculum can be built 
with assurance and conviction.*^ 

Working on this principle, the Grinter Report suggests an ex- 
perimental curriculum distribution as follows: 

Proportion of the 
curriculum 

!• Humanistic and Social Studies About one fifth 

2. Mathemau'es and Basic Sciences About one fourth 

3. Engineeriog Sciences About one fourth 

4. Sequence of Eogioeeriog Analyris, Design, About one fourth 
and Englneeriog Systems, including the Nec- 
essary Technological Background 

5. Options or Electives in (a) Humanistic and About one tenth 
Social Studies, (b) Basic Sdence, (c) Eogi- 

neeriog Science, (d) Research or Thesis, 

(c) En^eering Analysis and Design, (f) 

Management.** 

The proposed curriculum represents a substantial shift away 
from emphasis on engineeting practice. In fact, the shift is so 
great that Princeton Universi^ plans to scrap its old engineer- 
ing buildings in favor of a new engineering quadrangle because 
the expanded emphasis on basic sciences in the curriculum has 
made it impossible to pour the wine of the new curriculum into 
old buildings however much renovated.** 

Engineering is by no means alone in its revised emphasis on 
the sciences underlying the skills of practice. Business schools 
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have been struggling with the same issue. Here the result is not 
as clear as in engineefing, but some teachers of business admin- 
istration would like to eliminate the “tool courses,” such as job 
evaluation, labor negotiations, advertising media, and account- 
ing, from the curricula, and use this time for more social 
science.*® Others have proposed a compromise between exclud- 
ing tool courses completely and allowing them to absorb exces- 
sive amounts of the students’ time. The professional curriculum 
would begin in the third undergraduate year, after the student 
had had lime for general education courses — ^including sociol- 
ogy, political science, history, mathematics, and others — and 
the principles of economics. In the third year, the student would 
be^ professional business education wilh tool courses la sta- 
dstics, accounting, business law, “economics of the firm/' and 
analysis of general business fluctuations. In the fourth year, 
he would take courses ia the “major functional fields”— pro* 
duction, personnel, finance, and marketing. He would “be able 
to master only the elements of general management theory and 
policy,” but would be equipped for graduate study or for his 
first job, mthOQt too narrow a specialization.*® 

Legal education has equal difficulty in the choice between 
emphasis on knowledge and emphasis on skills. Often, legal 
education in the United States has placed heavy emphasis on 
skills, in the drawing of legal documents, in courtroom pro- 
cedures, in moot courts, and in legal aid clinics. In fact, a survey 
of legal education made by the Umted Kations Educational, 
Social, and Cultural Orgaiuzation bolds that the law schools 
of the United States lead the world in their devodon to practical 
training.” Even so, there are “demands that the teaching of 
law must be made more practical.'* and this demand tends to 
move and bold schools to an emphasis on the “so-called ‘skill 
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couiscs,’ for example, legal wriiiog, legal drafUiig, Jegisladoa 
and the le^lative process, legal accounting, fact finding, and 
the establishment of legal aid clinics.” ** Dean Hamo reports, 
however, that another widely-held view holds that legal educa- 
tion must have breadth and wide perspective. This view is re- 
sponsible for the creation of more general courses “such ... as 
law and the economic order, ioteraational law, law and society, 
welfare legislation, comparative law. and the history of the 
legal profession and its role in society.” '* The pressure of ex- 
panding knowledge will probably push the law school toward 
the latter view, and away from over-emphasis on the prseticah 
This, at least, is the belief of Harvard's Dean Erwin Griswold, 
who predicted in 19S2 that “WUb the continumg multiplication 
of cases . . . theory will become more and more important in 
the law of the future 

In these three fields— en^eering, business administration, 
and law— those parts of the curriculum which aim toward pro- 
fessional competence sers-e as a battleground on which the 
adherents of knowledge and the protagonists of skills constantly 
struggle for dominance. The same struggle appears in the cur- 
ricula for the other fields also, although medicine and veterinaiy 
medicine have contained it by sharp division between the “pre- 
clinical” and the “clinical” years. But to some medical educa- 
tors, at least, this truce begins to seem a Pyrrhic victory, for 
they observe that often the basic science departments, with full 
responsibility for the first two years of medical education, fail 
to prepare the medical student for clinical studies, and some- 
times show little concern for (he need to correlate their iostruc- 
tioa with the content to be mastered in the clinical years. On the 
other hand, clinical teachers may encourage students to believe 
that medical education begins with the clinical years after sur- 
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mounting the unnecessary hurdles of the medical sciences. The 
medical schools at Western Reserve and at the Uiuversity of 
Florida are trying to resolve this problem in different ways, 
while retaining some of the division between pre-clinical and 
clinical years. 

In architecture, a comparison of averages for the curricula 
of eight schools in 1898, the minimum standards for curricula 
adopted in 1924, and the averages for curricula of 25 schools 
in 1948 defines a contrary trend moving toward greater em- 
phasis on skills. The comparison shows that by 1948 courses 
in derign, construction, and miscellaneous technical courses, 
all had substantially increased, at the expense of “general 
courses,” and of history. ‘The trends reflect the expanded 
demands and prestige of modem technology and an increased 
concentration on training in the solution of design exercises.” ** 
'NtnV, ttackaiig, irinmg, and tlinlit?! ali 

use practicums, field experience, student teaching, or practice 
to develop and establish competence in practice. But they, as 
the professions already discussed, struggle to decide what is the 
appropriate emphasis to place on acquiring specific skills. 
Teacher education sees the problem both In too abstract and 
too repetitious presentation of principles on the one hand, and 
too much emphasis on specific techniques and devices on the 
other. As one group has said: 

The present plethora of methods courses in various instructional 
areas . . . suggests one of two situations, either of which is educa- 
tionally questionable. The first is that there is undesirable repetition 
of work relating to educaUonal principles . . . Rather than repeated 
abstract «udy of educational fwindplea, meaning should be added 
to these basic concepts through applying them in a variety of 
situations. 

The second situation ... is that in which emphasis is placed on 
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specific lechiiiqucs sod devices. Hiis, loo, is a questioziable practice 
in view of the need of today’s teacher to teach by principle rather 
than bypaJtcra.” 

Clinical psychology bolds that the curriculum should be 
broad, and should be directed toward research and professional 
goals. To do so, it should emphasize general principles and 
critical analysis which will provide the student with a frame- 
work for quick learning and for evaluating new techniques. 
Psychology departments try to avoid over-emphasis on tech- 
niques, since they believe that students who depend on mas- 
tery of specific techniques may be helpless in situations where 
their favorite test or particular approach is not appropriate,** 
Nursing, as it moves more fully into the university and estab* 
lishes the bachelor's degree as a lequirement for leaching, 
supervisory, and administrative positions, is also moving its 
curricula toward more emphasis on knowledge and less on spe- 
cific skills. Dr. Margaret Bridgman believes that the collegiate 
nursing curriculum '‘is not primarily concerned with knowledge 
for cultural purposes or with s kills and procedures in them- 
selves. Neither is it merely a combination of the two. Its essen- 
tial and distinctive function is developing abilities to utilize 
knowledge derived from various sources as a basis for skillful 
performance to achieve specific goals.” ** This is a far cry from 
centering almost all attention on the '‘nursing aits,” which com- 
prise much of the instruction of poorer schools. Dr. Bridgman 
adds, **. , . many question the educational efficacy of stereo- 
typed courses with limited content and primary emphasis on 
techniques, combined with practice in the various nursing serv- 
ices, the duration of which is measured by time rather than by 
learning experience.”** 

The two-year master’s degree program of social work educa- 
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lioa is divided into lour aieas— tliO social services, wluch 
includes knowledge understaodiag of social le^lation and 
the social agencies; human growth and behavior, again supply- 
ing knowledge and understanding; st^ial work practice, which 
includes the professional methods used in carrying out social 
work tasks; and research. Of these, skills of practice arc con- 
centrated in social work practice, buttressed by the knowledge 
and understanding gained in the other areas of the curriculum. 
But the skills achieved ace considered to be skills useful in a 
variety of situations, not in specific jobs in agencies. As Dr. 
Katherine A. Kendall puts it: 

. . . social work educators have the responsibility for preparing 
professional personnel in such a way that they are equipped with 
knowledge, auicudes, and beginning skills which can be put to use 
in a wide variety of agencies, programs, and services. This is a more 
difficult task than the pcepacatioa ot personnel Cor specific jobs in 
specific agencies. It requires that we educate rather than uab; that, 
as educators, we think and teach in terms of well-rounded profes- 
sional competence rather than ot narrow, technical proficiency lo a 
spcdfic field-, that we approach the tDCorporaiioa of the gcowiog 
edges of practice such as corrections, vocational rehabilitation, etc., 
as members of an established professional discipline rather than as 
opportunists ready to bend our educational programs to every voca- 
donal purpose.*' 

In general, then, the trend of the curriculum in the various 
ptolessional fields Is to move toward greater emphasis on 
knowledge, concepts, and prinaples, with proportionately less 
emphasis on detailed instructiou in the skills of practice or on 
special techniques. Professional curricula arc moving farther 
and farther from the skills that can be transmitted through 
apprenticeship alone, and field experience, as we shall see, has 
become, in so (at as posrible, an integrated part of the curricu- 
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lum, where practice is undertakca against a background of 
theory and knowledge on which practice can be constantly 
evaluated and improved. 

Specialization 

A third and hnal aspect of curricular content is specializa* 
tion. A profession must determine whether its practice has such 
a variety of requirements that its education must vary accord- 
ing to the professional objective of the student If sharply differ- 
ing bodies of knowledge and skill are required, the professional 
School may be called upon to establish special curricula for 
each occupational objective. It will have to set up "spedaliza- 
lions,” 

It must also make a decision on where the specialization 
should be established, whether within the years devoted to 
obtainiog the first professional degree, or in study or field expe- 
rience subsequent to that point 

The different professions reach contradictory conclusions on 
these questions. Some of them have little specializadon prior 
to the first professional degree. Of the ten studied, these include 
architecture, law, medicine, clinical psychology, and veterinary 
medicine. In each of these professions, specialization normally 
comes after the first professional degree, even though there may 
be some greater emphasis on one part of the curriculum than on 
another during the course of obtaining the degree. Differentia- 
tions are possible through using different field eiqjeriences in 
clinical psychology, and specializations within clinical psychol- 
ogy may emerge. At the moment; however, the variations are 
small, and cannot be recognized as specializations. In the other 
fields, however, specializations are easy to recognize. They can 
hardly be avoided in engineering, which accredits the amazing 
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number of twenty-one specializations. Even this extended list 
does not comprise all the eDginecring specializations, since the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development reported in 
1953 that it had received applications for approval of 15 addi- 
tional specializations.** Although the number of spccializatioos 
in engineering seems staggeringly high, the variations are not 
as large as the number and titles would make it appear. Armsby 
points out: 

The various engineering curriculuois differ Irom one another chiefly 
m the specialized subjects studied during the last two years. In most 
Institutions the freshman year is the same for all fields of engineer- 
ing, and there are no radical diSeceoces in the {leshman year of any 
of the accredited institutions. Generally a large part of the work in 
the sophomore year is commoo to all curriculums. The specializa- 
tion, which begins in a limited way to the sophomore year, is intensi- 
fled in the juaiae year and continues in the senior year.** 

Teacher education tends tosperialize for elementary teachers 
and for the various ffelds of secondary school teachers. A few 
accredited schools of nursing offer specializations in under- 
graduate programs, but the number is declining. The American 
Association of Collegiate Seboob of Business accredits only 
those schoob wUch can provide three specializations. Its stand- 
ard 4 requires: 

As the foundation for tiaimng in business adnuiusUation, instruc- 
tion should be offered in the fields of economics, accounting, statis- 
tics, business law, finance, marketing, and management . . . Candi- 
dates (or the undergraduate degree shall receive basic instruction 
in each of these fields. Oppoituiutiss beyond the basic courses shall 
be available in at least three of the above fields.** 

Social work through the Council on Social Work Education 
accredits the total two-year program of schoob of social work, 
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and in addition did accredit speda! sequences in school social 
work, group work, medical social work, and psychiatric social 
work. It had taken over accrediting these specializations from 
(he corresponding groups of practitioners. As the schools 
moved toward a more general conception of social work educa- 
tion, they worked toward developing the two-year master’s 
degree curriculum into an integrated whole. Inevitably, they 
questioned whether specialized groups of courses designed to 
prepare students for segments of social work should be con- 
tinued. Their questions were supported by the merger of seven 
separate groups of social uork practitioners into a single pro- 
fessional organization, the National Association of Social 
Workers, redectiog again the conviction that social work is a 
single professional held whose contribution can be made in 
a number of different situations. Based on this new recognition 
of unity in practice as well as in education, the schools and the 
Council agreed to discontinue accrediting specialized sequences 
of courses, and accredit seboob only on the basis of the total 
two-year program. The policy became effective in June, 1959.** 

ORGANIZATION 

Curriculum is not only ooaceraed with content, or the learn- 
ing experiences which the school provides for students. It b also 
concerned with organization, or bow the learning experiences 
are arranged, for both sequence and relationships. Here again, 
the variations from one profession to another, and even from 
one professional school to another within the same profession, 
prevent any detailed presentation. About all that is possible 
are some few generalizations, and a plea for further study that 
would make possible more definitive statements about the 
continui^, sequence, and integration of professional school 
curricula. 
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Sequence 

la general, the customary sequence of professional school 
curricula begins with the basic sciences which underly its prac- 
tice, proceeds from there to focus on those parts of the sciences 
which have particular appIicabiliQr to practice, and moves on 
to the knowledge and skills more (Krectly related to pracdcc. 
Engineering, for example, emphasis that “certain curricular 
areas are obviously basic to undergraduate en^ccring educa- 
tion.”^* Early in the curriculum appear the “basic sciences 
which make up the foundation of engineering curricula; . . . 
usually considered to include mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry.” " These are followed by and built upon by the engineer- 
ing sciences, which, in e&ect, serve as mediators between the 
basic sciences and the skills of practice, "An engineering sci- 
ence as defined here is a subject that involves largely the study 
of scientific principles as related to, and as related through, 
engineering problems and situations.”** The engineering sci- 
ences are divided into six groups: mechanics of solids, fluid 
mechanics, thermodynaoucs, transfer and rate mechanisms, 
electrical theory, and nature and properties of materials. They 
are background courses, not focused on any specialization, but 
they translate the content of matbematics, physics, and chem- 
istry into knowledge applicable to engineering. Engineering 
analysis, design, and engineering systems grow out of and de- 
pend upon understanding of the engineering sciences. These 
three major groupings within the scientific-technological part 
of the engineering curriculum comprise a sequence. As the 
Report on Evaluation of Engineering Education puts it: 

The third major element in the definition of an engineering curricu- 
lum is that it must contain an inle£rated sequential study. By Ibis 
is meant that mathematics and the bask: sciences shall be used pro- 
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ficienUy in the courses in engutecriog science and that the latter, 
in turn, shall be used proficiently in en^neering analysis, in the 
study of cagineeriog systems, and in the preparation for creative 
design work.‘» 

A number of professions have found this order of basic 
science, “professional" science, and application to practice, a 
useful one. Teacher education, in diSetent language, proposes 
much the same order. It sees that “the academic fields . . . make 
a major contribution to two of the three aspects of the curricu- 
lum for the prospective teacher. First, they are basic to the 
general education. . . . Second, they ore central in the experi- 
ences which provide competence in the fields of specializa- 
tion.” ** Professional education follows, or may parallel, the 
“academic fields.” The “academic fields" provide instruction io 
the basic sciences, such as psychology and sociology, and the 
professional education may then provide instruction in the 
“educational" sciences, such as educational psychology or edu- 
cational sociology, where the science is directed toward the 
professional area. Application follows through student teaching 
and seminars. 

Medicine, too, follows this order, much more rigidly than 
teacher education. Here the order is frequently unmodified, 
moving from the basic sciences of physics, chemistry, biology, 
and mathemafics of the undergraduate college, through the 
"medical" sciences of anatomy, physiology, bio-chemisiry, and 
bacteriology, among otb»s. From the medical sciences, which 
mediate or translate the basic sdences into the medical fields, 
tbs student moves on into clinical instruction and ultimately 
into internship, where be leams the application of the medical 
sciences he mastered within the first two years of medical 
school. Again the order runs from basic science, to “profes- 
sional” science, to applicafion. 
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Although this order is compeUIng in its logical tnovement 
from basic science through “professional” science to applica- 
tion, it has caused dissatisfaction. It postpones application and 
concrete experience to the end of the curriculum, and it may 
lose the interest of students who are asked to master principles 
without understanding thdr application. Under stimulus of 
funds from the Commonwealth Fund, 19 medical schools be- 
gan in 19SS-56 to review iheir curricula to strengthen and 
improve their programs. Part of their concern was with con- 
tent, but part with breaking out of the rigidly logical order of 
the curriculum. As the Fund reported: 

. . . These programs sought to make the student’s education experi- 
ence more effective in terms of a better understanding ot the socio- 
psycbobiological completeness of the human being. Among the 
newer aspects of tliese programs were the interrelatedness of the 
coitcepta and facts ot the sciences on which modem medicine rests, 
experience with living people early in the medical course, continuity 
of responsibile contact between tbe student and patient and study 
of the patient’s social situation.** 

Tbe logic of knowledge is not always tbe logic of learning. 
Changes in the sequence of tbe professional curricula appear 
to be moving toward paralleling study of theory with study of 
application, much on the order o! social work's "concunent," 
field experience. Here students ate provided with experience in 
a work situation under educationally talented supervision that 
parallels and interacts with classroom instruction in the theories 
and principles of social work. Summer employment in architec- 
ture sometimes serves the same purpose. Teacher education is 
finding that early observation of and participation in teaching 
in schools illumines and sharpens the study of principles. From 
a “layer-cake” sequence, some schools are moving toward an 
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order in which study of principles and experiences in applica- 
tion proceed side by side. 

One final comment on the subject of sequence is necessary. 
Each of the fields considered, with the exceptions of business 
administration, bw, veterinary medicine, and most schools 
of engineering, has some sort of field experience as part of its 
curriculum. But there are wide variations in the time at which 
it is provided. Some eogiocering schools provide it through 
“co-op" plans in which students alicniatc class work with in- 
dustrial employment. In medicine and architecture field expe- 
rience comes after the degree is awarded and is outside the 
jurisdiction of the school. In teacher education, student teach- 
ing usually comes in the latter part of the third year or early 
in the fourth year. In clinical psychology, an internship occurs 
during the third year or fourth year of the four-year curriculum, 
and is preceded by several brief but ioteosive laboratory and 
pmcticum courses. Nursing and social work often parallel 
what the first calls “clim'cal” experience and the second “field" 
experience with other parts of (he curriculum, although both 
arrange for blocks of lime to be used for this purpose when the 
clinical or field facility is distant from the campus. In both, the 
parallel arrangement predominates. 

Relationships 

Sequence affects but does not control reialionships among 
parts of the curriculum. The ultimate goal of the curriculum is 
to aid the student to master an integrated body of knowledge 
and skill in which the various parts merge in behavior appro- 
prbte to the profession and beneficial to society. To a consider- 
able extent, the student himself must achieve his own integra- 
tion, in light of his desires and needs. His likelihood of doing so, 
however, is enhanced if the curriculum is designed so that 
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experience with other parts of the curriculum, although both 
airange for blocks of time to be used for ihb purpose when the 
clinical or field facility b dbtant from the campus. In both, the 
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iatcgratioa is encouraged rather than inhibited. From the liter- 
ature of professional education, it is not clear that the relation- 
ships of the •various parts of the curriculum are often as care- 
fully considered as content and sequence. Integration be^ns 
to appear at the point of field work rather than as a concern 
throughout the whole curriculum. 

Consider, for example, the comment of Elliott Dunlap Smith; 
In most en^eering schools, also, general and professional courses 
have been taught so truly in parallel that they have never met . • • 
and there has been as little contact between them as if the genera! 
courses had been taught in college and the professional courses in 
graduate school.** 

Architectural education includes physics, but often the course 
is so poorly related to other subjects that it appears useless. 
Note the reaction of The Architect at Mid-Ceniury: 

Here, particularly, the design of courses primarily to please the ego 
of the Instructor or to cater to the needs of students intending to 
major in the field seems to be at its worst. Unfortunately, the typical 
physicist appears to consider that anything less than nuclear re- 
actions is beneath his consideration and should be supplied else- 
where when needed. In short, in the age of science, the scientist 
seems to feel little obligation to those wbo must apply his hard-won 
principles.'* 

Problems of relationship occur not only between general 
courses and professional courses, as Dr. Smith suggests, and 
between courses in the basic sciences and professional courses, 
as The Architect at Mid-Century points out, but among the 
parts of professional instruclioa itself. Dietrick and Bersoa 
discovered that “FcacUcally every medical school studied was 
making a conscious eifort to integrate and correlate the teach- 
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proachcs which they (Iiscovcrcd-“conclalion climes” which 
clinical and basic medical science depanmenU jomed m con- 
ducting, joint design of couiscs by two departments, or ap^tnt- 
ing faculty members to two departments— was fully satisfac- 
tory. The search for integration continues. 

experimentation 

This chapter cannot end without recognition of the extraor- 
dinary amount of study and experunentatton now focused on 
the eurrieula of professional schools. Almost every one of the 
ten professions we have been considering has panicipatrf m 
national efforts to restudy and revise the cutncula of tte 
schools. These efforts have been followed by changM in e 
curricula which are remaking the programs of 
education. Over thirty medical schools are modifying the con- 
tent and organizaUon of their eurrieula in subsunUal ways. 
Nursing is experimenting with practical nurse “ 

voeaUonal schools, two-year programs m jimior colleges, ^ 
year programs in hospitals, and four-year programs m ooUeges. 
Architecture, business administtation, en^eerlng, clinical 
psychology, social work, and teaching are ah vigorously anmyx- 
ing the curricula to detennine what changes aro need^o 
improve the quality of graduates. Perhaps we P'™ 

law to summarize these trends tor aU the professions. In legal 
education, Harno found that: 

There is today a substantial measure of aeUvity and fennent in die 

law schools. Never before in Ihe long history of leg ““ “ 

there been so much self-crilidsm among law 
now. ThU state of mind has not penneated mto aft the =ehooh “ 
it is widespread and it is genuine. Imw teachers m ““d nM^ 
hers are acUve in the sense of being wiUing to engage m 
experimenu. Many of these experiments, no doubt, are ephemeral. 
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but the happy fact is that they are bdag undertaken. Some, indeed, 
are significant and have already resulted in the introduction of 
courses and educational programs that are occupying permanent 
spots in the curricula of a number of schools.’* 
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CHAPTER 3 


Methods of Instruction 


Educolfort fs tho ocqwSsiiion of the art of the utifizaifon 
of knowledge. 

—Alfred North Whitehead 


AAeTHODS of iastructlciQ asd subjects of the 
cufriculutn are hardly separate. Each aSects the other. The 
nature of professional education limits and determines the 
methods which it employs. Some methods it uses would not be 
appropriate for other kinds of education, with different objec- 
tives and different focL As we have seen, professional educa- 
tion attempts to produce persons who have professional com- 
petence, social understanding, professional personalities, zest 
for continued study, and competence in or appreciation of 
research. These objectives are reflected in the content of the 
professional curriculum, os it moves through the basic arts and 
sciences, through the “profesuonar* sciences related more pre- 
cisely to the functions of the profession, and on into the art of 
application, or as Whitehead puts it, “the art of utilization of 
knowledge.” Some methods which are appropriate at the be- 
ginning of this progression may be inappropriate toward its 
end, where other methods may be preferable. 
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No stogie method of tosInicUon can be salisfacloiy in all 
situations or for all ends. An instnictor chooses those which 
he tods to be most useful and effective in his hands to aid the 
student to achieve the competence for which the couise is 
designed. The search for more effective methods parallels the 
search for more effective ciirricnla in professional education. 
y nnsuccesstul course may be deficient either in subject mat- 
“py b' worthless if poorly 
taught. Useless material hardly benefits from superior teaching. 

may seem futile in light of these ideas to consider methods 
hLTsT“°u ‘“™ulum determines or at least 

find 11, * method, and sinee eveiy instructor must 

students, perhaps httle can be gained from comparing methods 

vtew of the professional fields shows that certain melhods recur 

““““ 

METHODS tN THE BASIC SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES, 

AND Toot SUBJECTS 

the’’!.™? nducadon rests upon n base of concepu from 
XhJ to to “f sciencesf usually 

cedes^and?? T . to these fields pre- 

wort in toe h? n „ • “htiFrtake advanced 

“Lcr, n u Wdtit to the “profes- 

sion seiences. Each conuibnte to the understanding of the 

basic sdences’mid Tcsponsibility for instruction to the 

^ sciences and humaniues nsnall, falls outside of the juris- 
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diction of the professional sebooL Students or faculty in profes- 
sional schools have little control over methods of instruction 
in these Helds. The subject-matter of the basic sciences and 
humanities and faculty members teaching them define the 
methods used. These are usually the traditional methods of 
lecture and demonstration, with laboratory exercises, and more 
rarely, observation to translate the concepts into reality. Often, 
instruction places substantial emphasis on facts and concepts, 
with little effort to relate them to problems of interest to the 
professional student. 

Large classes, the growing body of knowledge, and the in- 
clination of instructors tend to make the lecture the dominant 
method of irtstruction in the basic sciences and humanities, 
^vith the exception of the “toor subjects, such as written or 
spoken languages, statistics, and mathematics. In the “tool" 
subjects, instructors place more emphasb on the solution of 
problems, and judge the student on his ability to solve them 
successfully. Often the problems are distant from the student’s 
interests, but they are not necessarily so. 

The laboratory, particulatiy in physics and chemistry, sup- 
plements the lecture with opportunities for students to leam the 
procedures and skills by which these sciences have accumulated 
the data from which their generalizations are drawn. In the 
hbotatory, the student manipulates materials and equipment 
to reach predetermined solutions of defined problems, and is 
judged on fais accuracy and speed in doiag so. At more 
advanced stages, be may investigate problems for which solu- 
tions have not yet been found, but he rarely does In intro- 
ductory work. 

To a considerable extent, therefore, the methods used in the 
basic courses focus on giving informadon and imply a rela- 
tively passive student, whose learning is tested by recitation and 
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examination. Laboratory work in th« sciences and exercises in 
the tool subjects often are based on problems supplied by text 
or manual whose solutions appear in the back of the book. 
At this stage, the student does little with definition of problems 
or with applicadon of concepts. His task is largely acquisition 
of knowledge and skills. He has little chance to apply knowl- 
edge or skills to the solution of problems which are vital to him. 

METHODS IN THE “PROFESSIONAL" SCIENCES 
From the basic sciences and humanities, the student destined 
for a professional career moves on to study of “professional” 
sciences, which are built of concepts and ideas winnowed from 
the basic sciences and humanities. Those which have particular 
relevance to the profession are organized for more detailed 
examination and study. Social work, for example, draws ideas 
and concepts from psychiatry, psychology, biology, sociology, 
and anthropology for its group of courses, called a “sequence,” 
in Human Growth and Sebavloc. Medicine draws from zoology 
for human anatomy and physiology. Engineering draws from 
physics and mathematics for hydraulics. Teacher education 
draws educational psychology from psychology, and educa- 
tional sociology from sociology. Law uses elements of political 
science and sociology for courses m “Law and the Social 
Order.” Architecture uses parts of physics and chemistry to 
support its study of materials for construction, structural theory, 
and structural design. In each field, the “professional” sciences 
look backward to the sciences from which the ideas and con- 
cepts have been derived, and look forward to their application 
within the context of the profession. The scope of concern with 
the subject-matter of each basic science is narrowed, but the 
“professionar science may include parts of several basic sci- 
ences, chosen in light of the special needs o! the professional 
68 
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practitioner. Students explore ia more detail concepts from the 
basic sciences which may have seemed irrelcvani when first 
studied in the introductory courses. Courses in the “profes* 
sionar sciences are designed to aid the student obtain the 
cquipmeat be needs to practice, in which be sviil use concepts 
to direct the use of skills. His study therefore deepens, adding 
understanding of concepts too complex for introductory work, 
and searching for the conditions under which application oi 
these and other concepts has validity. Furthermore, when the 
‘'professional'* science fuses concepts from several basic sci- 
ences, the student must gain understanding of the relationships 
among the various parts. 

In spite of the fact that the purposes of the “professional” 
sciences vary considerably from the purposes of the basle sci- 
ences and bumamties, methods of instruction do not change 
substantially. The lecture and the text predominate, although 
emphasis on laboratory and exercises increases. In medicine, 
for example, Deitrick and Berson found that “Although didac- 
tic methods of teaching [that is, lectures] have been steadily 
losing ground, many faculties still strongly support them.’’* 
And the instructor of “professional” sciences struggles to solve 
the problem of deepening undentaodlog rather than merely 
repeating concepts learned earlier from the basic sciences and 
humanities. In engineering, for example, the Committee on 
Improvement of Teaching concluded that “in engineering edu- 
cation entirely too much time is spent on profitless, repedtive, 

and routine assignments." • 

A number of efforts are being made to improve teaching of 
the ‘professional” sciences. Most of these introduce the student 
to responsibility, imdcr superviaon, for observaUon and ele- 
mentary acdon in his field before he completes work in the 
“professional” sdences. Teacher education may incorporate 
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conation. Laboraloiy work in the sciences and exercises in 
the tool subjects often are based on problems supplied by text 
or manual whose solutions appear in the back of the boot. 
At tta stage, the student does iitllc with delinition of problems 
or with application of concepts. His task is largely acquisition 
of knowledge and stills. He has little chance to apply knowl- 
edge or skills to the soluUon of problems which are vital to him. 


METHODS IN THE "PROFESSIONAL" SCIENCES 
From the basic sciences and humanities, the student destined 
for a profesaonal career moves on to study of “professional” 
sciences, which arc built of concepts and ideas winnowed from 
the basic sciences and humaniUes. Those which have parUcular 
relevMce to the profession are organized for more detailed 
examtnauon and study. Social work, for example, draws ideas 
md psychology, biology, sociology, 

md mthropology for its group of courses, called a “sequence,” 
m Human Growth and Behavior. Medicine draws from zoology 
for human anatomy and physiology. Engineering draws from 
phpics and mathematics for bydrauUcs. Teacher education 
tondso T , P'f'Wogy from psychology, and educa- 

s°lortf'^ H PtoMistry to 

aSme^ , J PPTtniction. structural theory, 

look backward to the sciences from which the ideas and cou- 
c ,° t"*' ^ applieation 

tr^r “ “"owed, but the 

en P““ of several Lie sci- 

ences, chosen in hght of the special needs of the professional 
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practitioner. Students explore ia more detail concepts from the 
basic sciences which may have seemed irrelevant v.hea first 
studied in the introductory courses. Courses in the “profes- 
sional" sciences are designed to aid the student obtain the 
equipment he needs to practice^ in which he will use concepts 
to direct the use of skills. His study therefore deepens, adding 
understanding of concepts too complex for introductory work, 
and searching for the conditions under which application of 
these and other concepts has validity. Furthermore, when the 
“professional" science fuses concepts from several basic sci- 
ences, the student must gain understanding of the relationships 
among the various parts. 

la spite of the fact that the purposes of the “professional" 
sciences vary considerably from the purposes of the basic sci- 
ences and bumaoitics, methods of instruction do not change 
substantially. The lecture and the text predominate, although 
emphasis on laboratory and exercises increases. In medicine, 
for example, Deitrick and Berson found that “Although didac- 
tic methods of teachiog [that is, lectures] have been steadily 
losing ground, many faculties still strongly support them." ' 
And the instructor of “professional" sciences struggles to solve 
the problem of deepening understanding rather than merely 
repeating concepts learned earlier from the basic sciences and 
humanities. In engineering, for example, the Committee on 
Improvement of Teaching concluded that “in en^eeiing edu- 
cation entirely too rnuch time is spent on profitless, repedtive, 
and routine assignments." • 

A number of efforts are being made to improve teaching of 
the “professional” sciences. Most of these introduce the student 
to responsibility, under supervision, for observation and ele- 
mentary action in his field before he completes work in the 
“professional" sciences. Teacher education may incorporate 
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at least obscmtion of schools during the first year. Social work 
introduces the student to field experience during his first quar- 
er of professional education. Medicine attempts to blur the 
toe between the medical sciences and clinical instruction 
through correlation clinics” in which clinical instructors dis- 
cuss paucnts who suffer from aUments related to the medical 
sciences bemg studied. The medical school at Western Reserve 
^signs each first-year medical student responsibility for care 

medical school. He follows the family throughout his four 
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cuiriculum is moving toward 
peato emphasis on knowledge and less upon the skills of 
S”: stills required by the profession wifi 

cartes ®ci"2r'yr1r"ta coUege 

hunrhprH rnwim / , : ^ ^ aTchitectUTB studeots 

dents scalnel^ ' ^ 1 , boards, or has observed medical stu- 

histocdol “ ““ '“to ■=“ Relieve that 

Method, f P'“f'rtod»l cducaUon. 

skito a?e„d, lubstanUally. Teaching 

be “P“>"=d from contexts in which 

But often repetition 
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Uon in skills be^oL nere^^” 

formlllTof ™T’ “ ‘tills often follows the classic 
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is applicable to manual or verbal skills, and to simple or com- 
plex operations. 

Each profession has skills which are of special value in its 
practice. Architecture deals with three-dimensional material, 
and “ability in drawing is therefore a basic too] for studying 
and communicating architectural ideas and designs.”* Archi- 
tectural students spend long hours at drafting boards learning 
to use this “basic tool.” The methods commonly used are dem- 
onstration and practice in doing exercises to enhance skills. 

Engineering foUov.-s much the same method as architecture 
in helping students achieve skills in drawing and model making. 
Again the methods ore demonstration and practice. 

Skills acquired in professional education are by so means all 
manual ones. The medical student, in his clinical years, must 
learn “case-taking” both on the in-patient wards and with 
ambulatory patients. He tries to master the “rudiments of meet- 
ing, interviewing, and of establishing a good rapport with 
patients and of examiaing them.”' These skills the student 
leaius from “lectures, demonstrations, and by practical appli- 
cation by small groups of students, six perhaps, under the 
guidance of an instructor in the wards or out-patient depart- 
ment of a hospital.” * In teacher education, students sometimes 
learn ia “reflecting” emotional problems of children 
through participation in socio-drama, and they leam techniques 
for teaching reading through observation, demonstration and 
practice in the "demonstration” or “laboratory” school of the 
university or in the cooperating school of a community. 

Although legal education focuses an unusual amount of at- 
tention on aiding the law student to master skills, “the most 
vocal criticism of legal education is that it is not practical 
enough, or stated more broadly, that it does not adequately 
train the young lawyer ia the skills of practice.” • To o^et this 
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criticism, law schools uss "moot courts” in which students act 
as attorneys, jury, and judge to try imagmary cases, and legal- 
aid clinics, in which students serve as assistants to staff attor- 
neys for indigent clients who come vrith a great variety of prob- 
lems. In both of these, because of their complexity, the law 
school approaches the methods of application rather than the 
more restricted methods of mastering individual skills, 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN APPLICATION 
By the term "application,” I mean the process by winch the 
practitioner draws upon knowledge and skill, filters them 
through the screen of his personaUty, and applies them in a 
situation calling for the services of his profession. Competence 
in application is one ultimate objective of professional educa- 
tion. To achieve such competence, the student must learn to 
use knowledge to select and guide action that is appropriate to 
the problem and its context. A physician who makes a diag- 
nosis and undertakes treatment, an attorney who organizes and 
pleads a case, a teacher who conducts a class, a social worker 
who makes a "placetneat” of a child for adoption, or an archi- 
tect who designs and supervises coostructLon of a building, is 
combining art and science io the process of application. 

Professional education has done more to define its methods of 
instruction in application than it has for instruction in the basic 
sciences and humanities and in the "professional” sciences. In 
apprenticeship, from which professional education emerged, the 
student gained mastery of skills through imitation of the master, 
and then used these skills Io provide services. In academic edu- 
cation, the student acquires knowledge, with less emphasis on 
skills or application. Professional education combines elements 
of apprenticeship with elements of academic education. It helps 
the student to gain knowledge and skill, and then helps him to 
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focus both knowledge and skill on application. It uses a great 
variety of devices or methods to accomplish this end of iostruC' 
tlon in application. 

Professional education helps the student master the process 
of application by placing him in closely simulated or actual 
situations which require the service of the profession, and al- 
lowing him, under supers'isioo. to takp needed action. In many 
professions, but not all, instructors guide the student in bis 
choice of concepts and devices to apply in the situations. He 
moves from situations where be takes simple, closely-supervised 
actions to situations requiring more complex solutions, and 
from ones in which he takes little responsibility to ones in which 
he assumes virtually total responsibility. Often supervisors or 
instructors review and analyze his actions with him so that the 
principles incorporated b the situation and the action can be 
isolated and considered. They tisually evaluate the student’s 
performance to make It possible for him to improve his efec- 
tiveness. Instruction b application therefore does much more 
than merely provide a student with ’'experience” m parts of the 
profession. Adequately planned and conducted, it aids the stu- 
dent to apply what he has leained, to test what be has learned, 
to leam more, to recognize gaps b his leambg, and gradually 
to gam competence b his abli^ to practice withm the stand- 
ards of his piofessioiL Study of the basic sciences and humani- 
ties and the professional sciences helps to make him a scholar 
of the profession; application helps him to obtab competence 
m practice of the profession. 

Instruction b application is so important to professional edu- 
cation that it uses classroom and laboratory, hospital, clinic, 
and demonstration school on the campus, and office and agency 
beyond the campus, as means of instruction. The schools for 
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different professions combine these varied means in differing 

ways and proportions, but all use some of them. 

In Ciossrootn end Laborolory 

Problems : — In several of the professions, students begin to 
work with problems early in the curriculum. Architecture, for 
e;rample, uses the “problem method” so constantly in teaching 
design that it “has come to over-shadow all other aspects of 
design training.” * Under the problem method, the instructor 
gives the architectural student a set of facts about a proposed 
building, including information on its site, purpose, size, cost, 
and so on, from which he works out an architectural design 
which will eiBcleaily solve the problem. “Each problem is an 
exercise in the application of certain definite facts, principles, 
and skills, in other words, the coateat which the probleia is in* 
tended to illustrate.” “ la architectural design, problems may 
at first be fairly simple, but they grow in complexity until they 
may take several months to complete. As the problems grow 
in complexity, they merge over into what engineering education 
calls the “project method.” 

Proiect method: — En^eeriog looks upon the project 
method as “the most valuable of the methods that may be used 
to develop originality and resourcefulness." ” Through its use, 
the student works on “problems of more comprehensive scope 
than those of the usual type employed in introductory courses 
which involve only a single element or operation. Projects may 
range from simple situations whirdi may be used to introduce 
the method in the lower years to those for more mature students 
wtuch are of larger scale and more complex nature involving 
search for the principles involved. . . . The undergraduate thesis 
or senior seminar paper should represent the culmination of this 
method of instruedoa.” “ Thus, use of the project method may 
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run all the way through the engineering curriculum. It con- 
stantly anticipates the way the student will work after be enters 
practice. Therefore, “a major purpose of the project method is 
to gii'c the student a sample, even if a small one, of the way he 
will meet conditions after graduation,” ** 

Case Method : — ^Architecture and engineering deal with 
structures. The professions more closely related to the social 
sciences use the core method for much the same purposes and 
reasons that underlie the project method in engineering and 
architecture. 

The case method was first used in teaching law. Its originator 
was Christopher Columbus Langdell, who became dean of the 
Harvard Law School in 1870. Langdell published his first case- 
book, A Selection of Cases on the Law of Contracts, in 1871. 
In his Preface, Langdell explained what be was doing: 
taw, considered as a science, coosbts of certain principles or doc- 
trines. To have such mastery of these as to be able to apply them 
with constant facility and certainty to the ever-tangled skein of 
human affairs, is whaCcoosClCutes a true lawyer; and hence to acquire 
that mastery should be the business of every earnest student of law. 
Each of these doctrines has arrived at its present state by slow 
degrees; in other words, it is a growth, extending in many cases 
through centuries. This growth is to be traced in the main through 
a series of cases; and much the shortest and best, if not the only 
way of mastering the doctrine effectually Is by studying the cases 
in which it is embodied.** 

Langdell wished to have law students master the principles of 
law. Mastery, be defines, is judged by ability to apply principles 
“with constant facility and certainty” to human affairs. He con- 
cludes that perhaps the only way in which this dual aim can be 
accomplished is through the study of selected cases. 

By using cases, instruction departs from the method of the 
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lecture and depends upon group discussion, guided and il- 
lumined by the instructor. The essence oJ case leaching “Ues in 
the provision to all students in a class of a series of concrete, 
problem-raising situations— common material for group dis- 
cussion, so selected and arranged that related problems can be 
considered together in an effort to develop principles in the 
course of class discussion, and to provide some exercise, in 
class, in the testing and application of the principles.” The 
elements of case teaching are a group of selected and organized 
cases, illustrating principles; group discussion under guidance 
of the instructor, to elicit the principles from the case material; 
and effort to test and apply the principles. In law, the method 
of case teaching is designed both to define principles through 
induction from specific cases, and to consider ways of applying 
the principles to other situations. 

LangdeU limited bis casebooks to a selection of leading or 
influential cases, arranged historically in accordance with the 
concepts and doctrines they developed and illustrated. He 
selected the cases largely from appellate courts, and presented 
them starkly, without editing and without comment. Since his 
day, casebooks multiplied as the method came to dominate 
legal teaching. The expansion of law has forced editors to re- 
duce the length of cases, but they frequently add materials from 
other sources. These new materials include “text discussions, 
excerpts from law review articles, reproductions of statutes, 
legal forms, and various other materials.” “ 

Case books vary in the material they include, and case teach- 
ing can vary even more substantially. Llewellyn points out that 
cases can be taught from two diametrically opposed points-of- 
view; from the “rear," with emphasis on “the decision as some- 
thing done and complete,” or fixua the "front,” with emphasis 
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on the case as a problem “for solution, as a problem not with 
its answer at band but as one to which possible answers are to 
be worked out in class.” He strongly urges the approach from 
the “front” ** 

In a study of the use of the case method, Edmund M. Mor- 
gan found three principal varieties of instructors. The first type 
of instructor uses the case merely to impart information, which 
could be done more rapidly and effectively through text and 
lecture. The second requires a careful statement of the facts, so 
that students can learn to discard the non-essentials, but the 
instructor goes little further in analysis. In Morgan's judgment, 
the third type of instructor uses the case method at its best 

The iastnictor varies the manner of baodling the coses. He may 
begin with a statement of a case by the student or by putting a 
hypothetical state of facts varying only in immaterial details horn 
±e case in the text When discussion of the problem presented by 
the assigned case has been exhausted, be suggests other states of 
facts ... and requires the student to form a judgment as to whether 
the variance in the facts is of legal rignificance, and whether the 
reasoning in the assigned case would require the same or a different 
result. If the reasoning would require or justify the same result 
he asks whether the result appeals to the student's sense of fairness. 
... He seeks to have the student consider whether the generaliza- 
tion stated as the baris of decirioo in the principal case should be 
treated as universally applicable or should be modified, and to exer- 
cise his own judgment concerning the extent to which the case 
should be used as a precedent** 

Advantages of the case method are many. It turned the law 
schoob from major dependence on lectures, in which the active 
participation of students might be limited to taking notes, to 
emphasis on discussion and analysis by students. It allowed 
instruction to derive principles rather than to announce them. 
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The coDCreW sUuatioa stimuiates attentioa and gives both the indi- 
vidual student and the class at large something to get teeth into as 
well as something which makes discussion meaningful and which 
makes it relatively easy to remember. Broad words and ideas arc 
sharpened against hard dean dtnations. The body of common mate- 
rial studied in advance by the entire class and presented during the 
discussion for detailed study permits valuable training in analysis 
and diagnosis, and in the rigorous thinking through of the relation 
of any proposed “line” of solution to its application.'* 

Small wonder, then, that "the case method grew to become the 
basic method of instruction io every law school in the 
country.” 

Legal educators have become more and more aware, how- 
ever, that the case method caimot, by itself, supply all legal 
instruction, even though they tecogniie iu effectiveness and 
expect to continue its use. That use, io the future, will probably 
be more discriminating than it has been since Laogdell. It is an 
inappropriate method for ^ving information. Information can 
be better obtained through lecture and text. By its concentra- 
tion on court trials and decisions, the case method may fail to 
aid understanding of the relationships within the law itself and 
between law and other fields. It may fail in giving the student 
professional skills other than those of analyzing cases. In sum- 
mary, it may be too sharply focused to provide full under- 
standing of the law itself and its relationships, and it may ignore 
essential professional skills. 

The case method reached its apogee in legal education. In 
no other professional field has it dominated instruction as it 
once did there. But other fields have found adaptations of the 
method useful in their educational programs. 

Use of the case method in other fields exhibits important 
differences. In the first place, other Gelds have no body of cases 
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ready at hand for selection and presentation. Legal education 
can use court records with their verbatim transcripts of pro- 
ceedings and their written judicial decisions. Other fields must 
collect and prepare their cases, sometimes from records, as in 
social work, but more often from observations, interviews, and 
file materials. Costs of preparation are therefore much greater 
in fields other than law. 

In the second place, cases used in other fields normally avoid 
mcluding the solution. Thus they preclude the possibility of 
working backward from decision to reasoning, and make it 
essential to consider alternative solutions to the problems set 
forth. To do so. the student applies principles and concepts 
obtained from other study, and reaches solutions by deciding 
on actions to cake. He must determine which principles and 
concepts wUl be useful in aiding a decision, not what principles 
and concepts have been used in making a decision. 

In business administration, as in law, the case method was 
originated and developed at Harvard. It is used in a number of 
other schools. Harvard was searching for a means of helping 
students learn the processes of applying their knowledge to the 
solution of business problems, and to do this in the classroom 
under the guidance of instnictois. It found the solution in the 
case method. 

Under the case system, the student is given real business problems, 
secured from actual business organizations, for his analysis and 
discussion, for his solution and decision. The cases are representa- 
tive of American business. Thus they deal with the problems of 
companies new and growing, old and mature, large and small. 

The students . . . like business executives must find answers to ques- 
tions like these: 

What, if anything, should be dow? Wby? 

How would you set it down? 
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What facts would you like before you decide what to do? 

What facts can you get by the time you have to decide at a cost 
that it is worthwhile? 

What risks are involved in your decision and what alternative 
action can be taken if the existing conditions change? 

Each case is discussed by the class in terms of questions such 
as these. The instructor may guide discussion, but he does not 
give set or final answers.** 

Other fields use cases also. Social work has depended heavily 
on the case method of inslruclion. It has developed the practice 
of using prepared cases which illustrate good practice, and, 
also, cases which students bring from their field experience for 
classroom discussion and analysis. Methods courses are thereby 
illu m ined with concrete experiences of skilled workers and stu» 
dents. The wide variety of settings In which social work is prac* 
deed and in which students undertake field work assures a rich 
source of case material. In the field agency, the student faces 
actual situations of need and service and leams through taking 
part in the helping process. In the classroom, the case portrays 
an actual situation, which is presented by a record or report 
suitably edited and disguised for teaching purposes. The student 
has the opportunity to analyze the case and to draw from it 
principles of application that may be of use in other situations 
when he begins practice. Students in schools which follow the 
block plan of separadng periods of classroom and field experi- 
ence often develop records for use in the classroom after a 
period of field work has been completed. In at least one school 
w ere the block plan is highly developed, the students’ own rec- 
ord^e combined as a case book for use in the final semester." 
The Cou^ on Social Work Education has prepared a num- 
er 0 teaching records for clasroom use. It and other agencies 
have located and prepared records for teaching and have made 
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them available to the social ti'ork schools as supplements to 
their own libraries of case records. 

Unlike law and business adminisuation, social work has not 
limited its use of cases to the written word. It has used tape re- 
cordings and films to present teaching cases, and has experi- 
mented with socio-drama. 

Teaching by cases rerjuires careful planning. The faculty 
faces decisions on the type of record to use, and tbe number of 
cases to use. It must judge bow to use them — whether induc- 
tively to present facts from which principles can be drawn, or 
deductively to illustrate the application of principles. The cases 
chosen must be selected with care so that they will reflect tbe 
major principles and concepts which tbe student is expected to 
understand and to adopt in his later practice. 

Of the ten professions, law, business administration, and 
social work use the case method for a considerable part of 
classroom instruction. Other professions use other ways of 
focusing discussion and analysis on a “case.” Teaching uses 
role-playing as a means of presenting and studying teaching 
methods. In the health professions, a student may be assigned 
continuing responsibility for care of a patient. But this use of 
tbe case method takes us beyond the classroom to clinic, hos- 
pital or agency. It will be discussed later. 

Research Studies ; — Research studies are a less widely-used 
method of instruction in appUcation. Tbe future practitioner 
will need to base decisions in his practice on his ability to con- 
duct or interpret reseateb. Id a number of professional fields, 
therefore, his ability to assemble and interpret relevant data 
within the methodology of his field becomes an important part 
of his learning how to practice. 

Clinical psychology, which points toward the traditional re- 
search degree of the Doctor of Philosophy, puts a heavy ;m- 
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phasis OQ research competence. Clinical psychology, as we have 
seen, is not located in a separate professional school, but oper- 
ates as an academic department mtbin the graduate school. It 
is unique, therefore, among the fields we have studied. It com- 
bines the emphasis of graduate study on research and independ- 
ent investigation with instruction in clinical skills and techniques 
and with supervised clinical practice with human beings.*’ 
The student in clinical psychology does not arrive at the dis- 
sertation without considerable preparation along the way. He 
will have worked his way through courses in experimental psy- 
chology, advanced statisUcs, research design, and will have 
become familiar with quantitative methods in psychology and 
psycho-therapy. Research attitudes and problems permeate the 
diagnostic courses and instruction in therapy as well as the 
courses in general psychology and psycho-dynamics. If success- 
ful be will have acquired research skills in: 

relevant analysis-~the ability to separate preconceptions and infer- 
ences from observation 

careful definition ot concepts — as a check on ''intuitive'* ideas 
statlsucal an^ysis of data, and cfiective presentation of findings 
formulation of research problems and research design-** 

With equipment such as this, the student is encouraged to 
select a dissertation topic during his second year of graduate 
work, and to begin work on it during the third year in which he 
takes his internship. He spends much of the fourth year in work 
on the dissertation. Psychology departments, like other gradu- 
ate departments, expect the dissertation to be a contribution to 
knowledge, based on oiiglcal research. It represents an appli- 
cation of the student’s leannng to a research task — a foretaste 
of his future responsLbihties as a practitionu. 

No other field makes such strenuous research demands on 
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the studeat Bat some of the others require research studies. 
Social work customarily expects a thesis or participatioa in a 
group research project, and provides a research “sequence” of 
courses for which “on the average between 15 and 20 percent 
of academic work in the Master’s curricidum is given over to 
the research component, Le.. courses and the thesis or proj- 
ect” •* la engineering, the Conjmiltee on Improvement of 
Teaching recommends that “the undergraduate thesis or senior 
seminar paper should represent the c ulmin ation” ** of instruc- 
tion by the project method. Although other fields all require, in 
varying amounts, term papers or reports of projects, few use 
the large research project as a means of integrating the stu- 
dent's knowledge. 

One unique method should be described. A number of law 
schools assign students who rank high in class to edit the law 
review as a means of consolidating their knowledge and skill 
on legal scholarship. Over seventy law reviews “with law- 
school connecdoos are . . . being published in the United 
States.” ** Llewellyn has a high regard for the educational use 
of the law review. He says: 

. . . one at the most satisfactory educational toois in existence is 
the machinery of the student-run Law Reviews under which the 
better men are drained oS case-class work into jobs of research, 
synthesis, criticism, and expression, and arc given training which 
surpasses in adequacy that accomplished by their faculty in the class 
room. The student-nm Law Review is a unique American aebiese- 
ment . . . — the only known group of first-rate professional periodi- 
cals responsibly edited and partly written by underg^aduoies in the 
discipline.** 

He deplores the fact that onty a few students have the op- 
portuni^ to work on the reviews. 
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schooL It is mvariably used prior to the award of the degree. Its 
purpose, in part, is to teach skills. But it also provides oppor- 
tunities to the student to combine skills and knowledge into the 
process of application through which he solves problems similar 
to those which he will face as a practitioner. His instructors 
guide the process, correcting errors and helping hirn to gain 
understanding of which knowledge is relevant and which skills 
are effective. Through the clinic, the student begins to combine 
theory and practice, using each to strengthen his growing mas- 
tery of the other. 

Both medicine and veteiinnry medicine devote most of the 
second two years of the curriculum to clinical study. During 
these years, the method of education changes sharply from the 
lecture and laboratory exercise on the sciences underlying 
practice of the profession to observation and participation in 
practice of it. Medical educators are convinced that only In this 
way can knowledge and skill be combined in the art of applica- 
tion, as the student focuses his attention on “cases,” living be- 
ings who need assistance. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals recently 
reemphasized the need of medical education for the methods of 
the clinical years. It introduced the medical education number 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association by recall- 
ing the words of the Commissioa on Medical Education which 
made its report in 1932. 

The commissioa also called auentioa to the fact that “knowledge 
of the chemical, physical and biological phenomena of disease, a 
grasp of the social and ecooomic factors which are mduenciog the 
methods of de alin g with sickness, and wide familiarity with the 
literature will not produce a real physician,” in themselves. Such 
knowledge simply furnishes the physician’s tools, and necessitates, 
in addition, the personal, supervised experience that enables the 
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student and physician to gather and evaluate evidence, learn to dis- 
criminate between valuable and unessential, and weigh subtle impli- 
cadons of organic and functional variations; to reach condusions 
that may involve varied and semun^y unrelated factors; and to 
understand in their true tneaning the human and emotional prob- 
lems associated with ill health.** 

The clinical years arc designed to help the student learn to put 
his "tools” to work. 

The word "clinical” derives from the Greek, meaning “of 
the bed,” and it implies a unique part of clinical teaching in 
luedicine. Teaching in. the clinic not only involves the teacher 
and the student; It is focused on the patient, and is, in part at 
least, conducted in his presence. It is similar to the “case 
method” in being directed toward a particular occurrence or 
set d! facts or situation. Instead of cases reflected in words ot 
perhaps pictures, eiiaical lostructioB uses the patient or the 
client for its “case.” 

In medicine, clinical training usually begins with the "case- 
taking course.” Through lectures, demonstration, and finally 
actual praeflee, small groups of students, often about six, leant 
with an instructor how to meet, interview, examine, and estab- 
lish rapport with patients, either in the wards or in the out- 
patient department. A student obtains the history of the pa- 
tient's illness, examines him, makes such laboratory tests as are 
indicated and arrives at a diagnosis. His diagnosis is discussed 
later by the group of students and the instructor in an informal 
seminar, away from the bedside. During this early period, the 
student has no responsibility for treatment. 

Some medical schools proceed from this introductory work 
to the clinical clerkship. Here the student becomes an assistant 
in caring for the patient. Me is a member of the medical team, 
and has responsibility not only for the initial history and the 
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physical and laboratory exanriaations, but for visiting his pa- 
tients frequently and obtaining facts on their progress. These 
facts are all made available to the medical team when it visits 
the patients. The team then discusses diagnosis and treatment 
away from the bedside. The clerk brings to these discussions 
all he has learned from the patients, the laboratory, and the 
library. 

A clerk moves from one department to another at set peri- 
ods. In medicine and surgery, the period covers two or three 
months. In specialties like pediatrics and psychiatry, it may be 
only one month. 

Direct responsibility, under supervision, for care of a patient 
is supplemented, in some schools, by another method— the 
clinicopathological conference. Here the student is not at the 
bedside, but one step removed. He is given a case-history of a 
patient who has died, and on whom an autopsy has been per- 
formed. The student has no previous knowledge of the patient, 
and docs not know the result of the autopsy. On the basis of the 
record, he makes a diagnosis, and defends it in the conference. 
The pathologist then discloses the results of the autopsy. Stu- 
dent errors in diagnosis quickly become apparent.'* 

Clerkships are an essential port of medical education. But 
they are not without their difficulties. Deitzick and Berson dis- 
covered that rotation of the student through several wards on 
one service was sometimes so rapid that the student rarely could 
follow the patients to whom he had been assigned. They found 
that in large medical centers, strong specialty groups pushed 
for the addition of didactic lectures and conferences to the det- 
riment of bedside teaching. But the greatest weakness lay in 
medical schools which depended on affiliated hospitals over 
which the schools can exercise little or no control. Too often, 
these hospitals use the students as interns, giving them respon- 
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sibility for scr^’ice to patients rather than proviJing them with 

graduaiwl learning experiences within their competence.** 

In summary, for the two clinical years, the medical student 
works almost entirely with patients under supenision. Lectures 
ore reduced to one or two a day. He learns some of tlie art of 
application of “medicine, surgery, pediatries, obstetrics, public 
health, and the various medico] and surgical specialities. Dur- 
ing this time he learns to take cose histories, perform examina- 
tions, and recognize the various manifestations of dbeasc. He 
is required to become familiar with the course of all important 
diseases, their complicaiioos, and sequelae and to observe and 
become familiar with their treatment."** 

Qlnical teaching in veterinary medicine, as in human medi- 
cine, is largely confined to the lost two years of the four-year 
course. Much of the third year, however, u limited to observa- 
tion, and instruction in the "professionoJ** sciences through lec- 
tures and laboratories continues. During the fourth year, at 
several of the veterinary medical schools, the student spends 
almost all his time in the clinics, diagnosing and treating 
patients, under the supervision of an instructor. At the cod of 
the year, be will have had opportunity to have obtained cUnicat 
experience with large and small animals in medicine, obstetrics, 
surgery, pathology, and bacteriology. 

AUiiougb veterinary cducaton recognize that the clinical 
yean arc essential ones, they arc not wholly satisfied with the 
use some schools make of them. Dean William A. Hagan of 
Cornell University is convinced that veterinary medical schools 
have not improved their cUoical teachbg. He believes that too 
many schools have the students "assist in routine procedures” 
with ‘‘little challenge for them to study the eases, bringing to 
bear upon them full application of the basic sciences.” Too 
often, he believes, faculty members make the “diagnoses and 
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decisions” with the students "passively looloDg on.”** The 
Council on Education of the American Vcterinaiy Medical 
Association finds that a number of the schools manifest their 
“greatest weakness” in clinical insiniction, because “sufficient 
clinical material is not available.” ** In fact, most of the schools 
which are on probation have been placed there because of in- 
sufficient clinical material to support effective teaching. 

Nursing schools, like medicine, use Che university-owned 
hospital for clinical instruction, when one is available. But 
nursing education has an historical difficulty in its clinical 
teaching. Nearly S6 per cent of all students in nursing are en- 
rolled in three-year courses in hospitals leading to a diploma 
and the right to licensing as a registered nurse through a state 
uamination.** Traditionally, instruction of the hospital school 
student has been largely service under supenirion, rather than 
clinical iostrucUon. ^Vbea collegiate programs were first es- 
tablished, they combined two years of college with three years 
of hospital school training. At the end of the five years, the col- 
lege awarded a bachelor’s degree, but it exercised little or no 
supervision over instruction in the three years of hospital 
school. In effect, it accredited the hospital program without 
change. 

As the four-year bachelor’s program began developing in 
colleges, the confusion between clinical instruction and hospi- 
tal service continued. Dr. Margaret Bridgman found that “Con- 
ditions in collegiate schools of nursing now vary widely. In 
some, clinical ‘experience’ is stiff primarily a work rather than 
a learning situation and only administrative supervision is pro- 
vided. Systematic instruction is almost wholly confined to 
classes.” ** Such an emphasis on service inhibits nursing from 
using c linic al instruction with the same care and effectiveness 
that medicine and veterinary medicine have achieved. Fortu- 
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natcly, nursing schools arc moving toward plans for more sig- 
nificant clinical insliuction, in which the educaUon of the 
student becomes the dominant goah Dr. Bridgman comments: 

The process of curriculum imptovement has been going on for a 
long time in leading schools of aursing and, with emergence of 
actual or possible opportunities for free experimentation, some sig- 
nificant plans are being tried and others are under consideration. 
These include ideas of reorganization of clinical instruction, such 
as instructing students first in maternal and child care before intro- 
ducing them to medical and surgical nursing in adult wards where 
the novice often encounters the most complex conditions, difficult 
procedures, and poteoually traumatic experiences; or of teaching 
them first the care of ambulatoiy patients, then that of patieoU 
requiring partial rest in bed, and finally that of the acutely ill; or 
first developing their competence in performing the simplest nursing 
tasks such as those of an aide on the nursing team, then the func- 
tions of each member, always in tbe team relationship to others, 
and finally those of a team leader baWng professional responsibility 
for the core of a group of patients, directly and through shared or 
delegated activities. In all these plans the emphasis is vpon-the 
development ol the student's knowledge, understanding, skill, and 
judgment through instruction and guidance in planned applications 
ol theory.*’ 

In schools such as dicse, clinical teaching is emerging from the 
Umitadons of the hospital school and is becoming an appropri- 
ate pari of the collegiate piogcam. 

Teacher education, in some uoivcrsiiies. uses a “laboratory 
school" as its on-campus cUiuc. Because of its proximity and 
control, it can be very useful for observation and study, particu- 
larly for short periods. But CaculUes who administer teacher 
education have concluded that these virtues are also faults, in 
that the campus laboratory sdiool U greatly unlike the silua- 
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tions which the student will lace upon entering the profession. 
As a result the use of campus laboratory schools for student 
teaching is declining. In its place, teacher education uses 
schools of various communities, sometimes at considerable 
distance from the campus. Because of this fact, we shall look 
at the field experiences of teacher education in the next section. 

Psychology, like teacher education, sometimes uses a cam- 
pus clinic, operated by the department, to provide the student 
with initial competences he will need when be undertakes field 
work. In the campus clinic he develops skills in the use of basic 
tools and techniques, such as the ad minis tration and scoring of 
tests, interviewing, and the role of the participant-observer.'* 
The clinic is sometimes used for the clerkship and, less fre- 
quently, for the intentship. These also will be described in the 
next section. 

Legal-aid clinics in law seboob are a final type. These are 
operated either directly by the law school or by it in coopera- 
tion with an established legal-aid office. They provide direct 
Service to clients, but are staffed by law students who are super- 
vised either by a practitioner or by an instructor. Clients come 
voluntarily to the clinic, since its services are free or inexpen- 
sive, though some clients may be referred to the clinic from 
social welfare agencies. From reports of the operation of the 
clim’cs, it appears chat they have difficulty in providing a broad 
enough variety of cases and in being available to enough stu- 
dents. But 'The values of the clinic as a teaching device have 
been demonstrated clearly and convincingly over the last thirty ‘ 
years.” 


Beyond fh« Campus 

Most of the professions we have studied include a period of 
what is variously called "intemsbip,” “field experience,” “prac- 
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Ucum.” or “student leaching.” tvithui the curriculum prior to 
the award of the degree, or prior to Ucensing for independent 
pracuce. Engineering, business administration, law, and vet- 
ctmary medicine do not. Nursing may supply its clinical train- 
ing m the university hospital, even though it often uses other 
hospitals. In architecture and in medicine the period of inlern- 
slup occurs after the degree has been awarded, and although 
Ue Doctor of Medicine may lake his intemship in the university 
hospital, he often finds another hospital in which to do so. 
Teacher education may establish student teaching within the 
campus laboratory school, but more and more frequently it 
»es schools not under its control, la teacher education, social 
work, and psychology, students conclude the practicum prior 
Tsh 7 4°' 7 is therefore cLb- 

f" o' professional school. At one 
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maiDtomed at the level of quality which the practitioner applies 
to his own operations. 

Psychology calls the period a “clerkship,” and places it be- 
fore graduation but during the school year, as part of the cur- 
riculum. Medicine places the “preceptorship” in the summers 
between school years prior to award of the degree. Both en- 
gineering and business encourage sununer employment, which 
conforms somewhat to a precepu^ship, except lot the fact that 
the school does little to organize the time into a Jeamlog experi- 
ence and docs not make it a requirement. 

In medicine, the preceptorsUp was the earliest form of medi- 
cal education.** It was largely abandoned when medical educa- 
don first moved into the university, but in recent years its use 
has expanded. Some 24, or approximately one-third, of the 
medical schools offer preceptorshlps in the summers between 
their third and fourth years. On the average the program lasts 
six weeks. It allows the medical student “to observe closely 
medical practice as it is carried out” by working in the office of 
a practicing physician.** 

Medical educators have serious doubts about the usefulness 
of the preceptorship, in spite of its increased use. Although it 
gives students opportunities to leam office procedures, handling 
of private patients, and the elements of private practice, stu- 
dents are not greatly impressed by what they gain from the ex- 
perience. Deitrick and Beisoo summarize their own reactions 
by saying: 

He weaknesses of the preceptorship system are numerous, Jt con- 
fuses experience with true education; the time factor for study of 
patients is obviously disregarded, and the student may be a passive 
onlooker or be given respoostbili^ for which be Is not qualified. 
The methods of selecting precqitors are extremely weak since they 
do not select physicians primarily for teaching ability. . . . Iha pie- 
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ceptorshlps are unsound at the level of instruction of ibe under- 
graduate medical student. It is doubtful whether they can be designed 
to meet requirements of true university educational standards.** 

Psychology uses the term “clerkship" to describe its assign- 
ment of second-year students for one or a few days a week for 
three months to work in an agency. Although the clerkship may 
be served in the university clinic, it usually is served in an 
agency outside the university. Since the clerkship is limited to 
a brief time during each week, the agency must be fairly close 
to the campus. 

The clerkship is intended to give the student some familiarity 
with as many different problems as possible, skill to a modest 
degree in a number of cUiucal ptocednies, and acquaintance 
with ways in which clinical psychologists collaborate with other 
professional people. The student does sot take responsibility 
for decisions regarding treatment or care of clients. His work 
is not used by the agency unless it has been done under close 
and competent supervision. The clerkship is largely an intro- 
duction to practice, through observation of and some small 
participation in the work of an agency. It provides a transition 
from classroom to internship.** 

Internship : — ^The most elaborate effort in professional edu- 
cation to help the student obt^ competence in application is 
the internship. Not all profesuons have established internships, 
but most of those in which the student upon graduation may 
enter fairly isolated praedee are convinced that an internship is 
a necessary part of the transiUon from student to practitioner. 
Although students may enter isolated practice in both law and 
veterinary medicine, neither has iotem^ps. Both are consider- 
ing the need for establishing them. In law, Hamo reports that 
the schools have not yet been able to successfully "bridge the 
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gap” bctwcca law schools and practice. He sees the seed for 
greater effort: 

From \«hat has already bccD done successfully by the schools, it 
seems dear that they can go yet further in the inculcation of practi- 
cal skills. It is not unlikely that they will be able to go all the way 
in bridging the gap between law study and practice, but failing that, 
then they should frankly acknowledge that some other agency or 
agencies must step in to finish the task. In that event, clinical train- 
ing through ofBce apprenticeships or internships in connection with 
legal aid programs might be required after graduation from law 
school and before admission to the bar.** 

Iq veterinary medicine, the lack of internships results from the 
difBculty of finding hospitals to which they could be established 
rather than from a belief that they are not needed. As Dean 
Hagan explains it: 

In veterinary medicine there b little opportunity for internship 
training such as is part of medical training. Tbb b because there 
are very few veterinary hospitals with staffs large enough to offer 
adequate internships. Many students, however, work imm ediately 
after graduation for a year or two with established practidoners 
before they attempt to set up their own practices. Sometimes this 
arrangement has been called an internship, but actually it b a pre- 
cep torshjp.‘* 

Business admlnbtration and engineering do not require in- 
ternships since they are normally practiced in organizations and 
can depend upon in-service traiaing for developing competence 
in application- Engineering has proposed its “scientifically- 
oriented curriculum” on the expectation that employers will 
teach engineeiing graduates how to apply their scientific knowl- 
edge. A group of industiialbts, called together to consider the 
curriculum proposab endorsed fliem heartily, saying that ‘They 
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were unwilling to sacrifice courses in engineering sciences to 
provide time for the study of technology or administration at 
the prebaccalaureate level, since they believe that these can be 
obtained under company sponsorship when needed.” ** In 
other words, they agreed to provide what amounts to an in- 
formal internship, prior to expecting the newly-employed grad- 
uate to be fully productive. 

Nursing does not require an internship, apparently believing 
that its heavy concentration on clinical instruction fills the need. 

Architecture, medicine, psychology, social work, and teacher 
education," all require internships in various forms, of various 
lengths, and at various points. 

In general, an Internship is a work-experience of substantial 
length in an agency established to provide a clientele with the 
services ot a protessioa. Students enter iirtenuhips either late 
in the curriculum or after they have completed their academic 
work, with the one exception of social work, where the field 
experience begins shortly after entering a social work school. 
Characteristics oi the internship are similar to those of the 
teaching clinic, with significant differences. 

1. Internship agencies provide professional services. 

2. The services meet professional standards for high quality. 

3. The use of the agency for intetnships is usually approved either 
by the school or the professional association. 

4. The intern participates in sopplying the services. 

5. The intern’s experience is organized for learning, but he is 
expected to supply services commensurate with his competence. 

6. Instruction is provided, largely through supervisors. 

• Only medicioa and psychology vae the term ■•internship” to designato 
(he kind ot tiaimng described ui Uw {ollowiag pages. Teacher education usee 
(he lerm to designate a period of postgraduate experience, not the period of 
‘‘studenl teaching.” 
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7. Semuurs and discussions may be held to identify principles and 
assess procedures. 

8. The intern accepts inaeasiagly heasy responsibility for judg- 
ment and action, with decreasing supervision. 

9. Ihe intern may be paid tor his services, although the payment, 
where made, is often nomioaL 

Characteristics of the intermhip axe developed out of criteria 
which define the quality of the experience for the intern. For 
the mtemship continues a learning process which commenced 
with the student's entrance Into the professional school. Within 
the internship, he is concerned with transmuting what he has 
learned Into professional competence with which he can solve 
problems which are presented. His task is to be able to do tins 
within the context of his profession, with which be becomes 
increasingly identified. An effective internship can aid this es- 
sential process: a poor mtemship can delay it. 

To be of high quality, an internship must meet the following 
criteria: 

1. It challenges the capacity of the intern. Nothing will 
seem more futile to the intern than a series of routine assign- 
ments which could be better executed by a clerical employee. 
An intern is filled with desire to be«>me a professional, and his 
desire must be met by experiences which are pertinent to his 
professional growth. To do so, his assignments have signifi- 
cance either in themselves or as part of a larger activity whose 
goals the intern understands. Assi gnm ents of increasing diffi- 
culty help the intern grow in competence to resolve problems. 
He receives a variety of experiences, since he can gam little 
from repetition of similar situations once they have been 
mastered. 

2. It does not exceed the capacity of the intern. Although 
the internship must challenge the intern, it must not rush him 
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into situations for which he is not prepared. Charlotte Towle 
has pointed out that "The underlying principle of the entire 
educational process is to help the student keep his ego intact 
so that there will be a mimmum of personality disorganliation, 
so that reorganization and reintegration may occur gradually 
and naturally.” “ To accomplish this, experiences in the intern- 
ship are graded according to the student’s growth in compe- 
tence. Such planning is important not only for the intern, but 
for the work of the agency. It cannot afford the inadequate 
performance of an intern who is asked to do tasks which are 
beyond his capacity. 

3. ii actively involves the intern. An intern is expected to 
learn by actios, by doisg. Only as be assumes responsibility for 
providing the services of the profession, can he turn his knowl- 
edge and skills to use. If be only observes what someone else 
does, be himself can hardly learn bow to do what is needed. 
Within the limits of safety to the cOent, be assumes the weight 
of responsibility for the action, and recognizes the personal 
consequences of different courses of action. He faces the 
choices and consequences in lus internship as he will later in 
his practice. 

4. It provides competent supervi^on. An intern, although 
possibly competent in knowledge and skills, is not yet compe- 
tent in the appUcatioa of them to problems with which the pro- 
fession deals. He is not allowed, for his sake or the sake of the 
client, to “sink-or-swim.” He is provided with help and guid- 
ance. A sympathedc and competent supervisor gives him help 
when needed and reassurance when required. Gradually, the 
supervisor aids him to grow from dependence to independence, 
achieving the satisfaction of working to the outer limits of his 
competence. But ibis cannot be achieved immediately, and it 
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can rarely be achieved without help. Selection of the supervisor 
is one of the crucial decisions of effective inlcmship. 

As we have seen, one of the objectives of professional educa- 
tion b the creation of a professional personality. In accomplish- 
ing ihb end, the relationship between supervbor and intern 
IS highly importanL To the intern, the supervbor is the repre- 
sentative of the profession with whom he initially identifies. He 
will tend to take on or perhaps react sharply against the values, 
the habits, even the mannerbms, of hb supervbor. An emo- 
tional identification with the supervbor may become an identi- 
fication with the profession, which will supply the images which 
guide the ioiera in hb future professional actions. At best, the 
relationship of the supervbor to the intern ‘‘affirms growth 
through strengthening the ego-superego integration." The re- 
sults of thb sort of relationship, according to Charlotte Towle, 
are that: 

Such a relationship eases the anxiety and tension implicit in learning 
to become a helping agent and lowers the need for defeases. As the 
student is enabled to coQtaln anxiety or to deal with it in ways which 
do not complicate learaing. bb emotions become purposively en- 
gaged. He thus becomes increasingly perceptive, selective, self- 
aware, self-regulative, objective in his relationships, and realistic in 
his goal striving. The relationships with mentors thus serves os one 
means to widen the student’s integrative capacity, so that it may 
equal and exceed the task. As thb occurs, he gains Increased con- 
fidence through competent performance and has some margin for 
creative effort.** 

5. ll helps the intern to analyze and evaluate his experience. 

It b not enough for (he uKentship to provide the intern with 
experiences. An undigested, unanalyzed series of experiences, 
no matter how well graded ferr difficulty, cannot by themselves 
make certain that the intern understands what he b doing and 
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profits fully from it. He must have help to look at his own ex- 
perience critically and analytically, testing it against theory 
and against the experience of oibere, drawing from it principles 
for guidance in similar situations, and finding in it definitions 
of his strengths and weaknesses, so that he can build upon the 
first and reduce the second. To this cod, the internship includes 
discussions with supervisors, seminars with other interns, and 
self-conscious thinking about experiences,** 

If the internship is built according to these criteria, it can 
hope for success in aiding students to become practitioners. Let 
us now look at the internship programs of the various profes- 
sions. 

Two of the five professions which require some form of ia« 
tcrnshipH—medicine and architecture— place the internship af- 
ter award of the degree. To a considerable extent, therefore, the 
internship is the responsibility of an agency in which the pro- 
fession is practiced rather than the responsibility of the profes- 
sional school. In the other three professions— psychology, 
social work, and teaching — the internship is placed prior to 
award of the degree, and the responsibility of the school for the 
internship is greater. AU five o! the professions consider the 
internship an essential part of the educational program, and all 
are concerned about the educational standards which the in- 
ternships are expected to meet. 

The internship in medicine is considered “a period of hos- 
pital service, training and education, usually of one year’s 
duration, which follows graduation from medical school.” *' 
Although about half of the states will permit a physician to be 
licensed immediately after graduation from a medical school, 
almost all graduates who plan to practice take one or more 
years of intemship. The intonslup is therefore considered the 
fifth year of medical education, although no medical school 
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now requires the iatemship as a prerequisite for the degree. 
Hospitals offering internships arc approved by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 

According to the Council: 

The puqx>se of the intermhip is to supplement the undergraduate 
medical course by a well-rounded experience of closely supervised 
clinical practice in diagnosis and therapy. There should be a pro- 
gressive increase in the intern’s responsibilities. 

Internships designed without a w-ell supervised educational program, 
or arranged merely to provide hospitals with resident personnel to 
assist In the clinical work of the hospital, cannot be approved.** 

The Council's effort is to make sure that the internship is an 
educational experience, supplementing and continuing the 
work in medical school. Something over 40 per cent of ap- 
proved internships are located in hospitals owned by or affili- 
ated «dib medical seboob. In these the medical faculty can 
supervise the internship. •• 

The Council approves three types of internships: “rotating,” 
"straight,” and "mixed." It strongly favors the rotating intern- 
ship in which the intern is assigned to the various services of the 
hospital over periods of varying length. Although the Council 
does not propose a uniform pattern for ail rotating internships 
It recommends that: 

In rotating intemsbips of 12 months* duration the time allotted to 
internal medicine should equal or exceed the time given to any other 
service. Assignments should be made in such a manner as to assure 
that each intern devotes at least three consecutive months respec- 
tively to interns] medicine and to surgery. No assignment may be 
of less than two months’ duration. In view of these two restrictions, 
there can be cot more than three additional services, two of which 
should be obstetrics and pediatrics.** 
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In a “straight” internship, the intern remains in a single service 
for his entire period, although he may be assigned to one or 
more related sub-specialties. Only about ten per cent of interns 
are in the “straight” type. The “mixed” internship combines 
elements of the other two. In it, the intern may spend half his 
time in one service, and then divide the remaining time among 
several others. 

The intern is part of the resident medical staff of the hospi- 
tal. Many hospitals have established intern committees to 
supervise the educational programs of interns. Actual instruc- 
tion rests largely on residents, but physicians with patients in 
the hospital participate for their specialties. The training pro- 
gram often includes, in addition to service with increasing re- 
sponsibility, clinical pathological conferences, ward rounds, 
scheduled lectures, and special lectures by visiting physicians. 
During the year, the intern will work with several hundred pa- 
tients who are suffering from a wide variety of diseases. 

The internship is popular with hospilals and with medical 
graduates. Hospitals are so anxious to obtain interns that they 
offer a considerably larger number of internships than the num- 
ber of medical school graduates in any one year. As we have 
said, virtually all medical school graduates take an internship 
before entering practice. But in spite of this happy coincidence 
of interest between hospital and graduate, the medical profes- 
sion and medical educators are by no means satisfied with the 
way internships arc conducted. "The real issue,” say Deitrick 
and Berson, “is whether or not the internship can be made truly 
educational or what porUon of it is truly educational.” 

They continue: 

The internship in its present form and use does not lend itself to the 
continuation of medical education in a formalized way Hos- 

pitals are not primarily educational institutions, and the staff is not 
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selected primarily oq the basis of teaching ability. Few if any hos- 
pitals make a canful evaluation of the intem’s educational accom- 
plishment In fact, there are as ytt no standards of accomplishment 
for interns to achieve by the end of their internship training.** 
Hospital-conducted medical iolcmships satisfy some and fail 
on others of the criteria for effective internships given above. 
They usually challenge the intent, and actively involve him. But 
they sometimes ^ve him tasks which are beyond his present 
capacity, they often do not provide adequate supenision, and, 
most of all, they sometimes fail to help him analyze and evalu- 
ate his experience. They run the risk of exploiting the intern 
for the sake of the hospital, instead of using the hospital for the 
education of the totem. That this risk is large is conffnsed by 
fohn C. Leonard, who says, “For many medical generations in- 
tern and resident t rainin g programs, especially intern programs, 
have been used by many hospitals as a disguise for cheap labor 
so that the routine medical work of the hospital might be per- 
formed at the least possible expense.”*’ To overcome this 
tendency, Mr. Leonard proposes that hospitals either establish 
positions for directon of medical education, or attach them- 
selves to medical schools for guidance in their programs. 

Medical interns normally receive room and board, and a 
small stipend during their internship. The stipends tend to be 
higher in hospitab which have had difficulty in attracting suffi- 
cient numbers of interns. 

It b possible that the future will see a reduced tise of intern- 
ships in medical education. Dmtrick and Berson conclude that: 

4. The inteinship as a medical instrument is no longer so essential 
as it was 25 years ago. 

5. The internship is generally deteriorating in education value as 
it is encroached upon (o an mcieasing degree both by the dioi- 
cal clerkships and by the expansion of residency training.** 
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In a “straighr inicrnship, the intern remains in a single semee 
for hb entire period, although he may be assigned to one or 
more related sub-spccialitcs. Only about ten per cent of interns 
arc in the “straight” type. The “mixed" internship combines 
elements of the other two. In it, the intern may spend half hb 
lime in one scn'ice, and then divide the remaining time among 
several others. 

The intern b part of the resident medical staff of the hospi- 
tal. Many hospitals have esiabibbed intern committees to 
supervbe the educational programs of interns. Actual insmic- 
lion rests largely on residents, but physicians with patients in 
the hospital participate for their specialties. The training pro- 
gram often includes, in addition to service with increasing re- 
sponsibility, clinical pathologic^ conferences, ward rounds, 
scheduled lectures, and special lectures by vbiting physicians. 
During the year, the intern will work with several hundred pa- 
licnis who are suffering from a wide variety of dbeoses. 

The internship b popular with bospitab and with medical 
graduates. HospilaU arc so anxious to obtain interns that they 
offer a considerably larger number of internships than the num- 
ber of medical school graduates in any one year. As we have 
said, virtually all medical school graduates lake an internship 
before entering practice. But in spite of ihb happy coincidence 
of interest between hospital and graduate, the medical profes- 
sion and medical educators arc by no means salbQcd with the 
way internships are conducted. “The real bsue,” say Deitrick 
and Berson. “is whether or not the internship can be made truly 
educational or what portion otilb truly educational.” •* 

They continue: 

The internship in its present form and use docs not lend itself to the 
continuation of medical educatioa in a formalized way. . . . Hos- 
pitals are not primarily educational institutions, and the staff is not 
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sclecied primarily on the basis of teaching ability. Few if any hos- 
pitals make a careful evaluation of the intem’s educational accom- 
plishment. In fact, there are as yet no standards of accomplishment 
for interns to achieve by the end of their internship tr ainin g.** 

Hospital-conducted medical internships satisfy some and fail 
on others of the criteria for effective internships &ven above. 
They usually challenge the intern, and actively involve him. But 
they sometimes give him tasks which are beyond his present 
capacity, they often do not provide adequate supervision, and, 
most of all, they sometimes fail to help him analyze and evalu- 
ate his experience. They run the risk of exploiting the intern 
for the sake of the hospital, instead of using the hospital for the 
education of the iotero. That this risk is large is conffnned 1^ 
John C. Leonard, who says, *‘For many medical generations in- 
tern and resident training programs, especially intern programs, 
have been used by many hospitals as a disguise for cheap labor 
so that the routine medical work of the hospital might be per- 
formed at the least possible expense,”*’ To overcome this 
tendency, Mr. Leonard proposes that hospitals either establish 
positions for directors of medical education, or attach them- 
selves to medical schools for guidance in their programs. 

Medical interns normaUy receive room and board, and a 
small stipend during their internship. The stipends tend to be 
higher in hospitals which have bad difficulty in attracting suffi- 
cient numbers of interns. 

It is possible that the future will see a reduced use of intern- 
ships in medical education. Deitrick and Berson conclude that: 

4. The internship as a medical insmunent is no longer so essential 
as it was 25 years ago. 

5. The internship is generally deteriorating in education value as 
it is encroached upon to an increasing degree both by the clini- 
cal clerkships and by the expansion of residency training.** 
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The Caodidate Training Program of architecture is another 
internship. After completing his degree, the student undergoes 
three years of training in which he works as an employee in an 
architect’s ofiBce under the title, “Architcct-in-Training.” Only 
after satisfactorily completing the three-year period can the 
student apply for examination for licensing as a registered ar- 
chitect. The program is designed to help the graduate make the 
transition from student to architect by a period of practice 
under close supervision. “In general, the function of the train- 
ing program is to build upon the candidate’s preparation by 
expanding his knowledge and skills and by illustrating their 
application in the actual performance of professional serv- 
ices.” ** 

The candidate is an employee of an architect. In theory and 
purpose, however, he is a student, or at least is in the process of 
transition from student to practitioner. The candidate training 
program, like other experience training programs, has the diffi- 
culty of resolving these two roles, that of employee and that of 
student. An employee is expected to do what needs to he done; 
a student is expected to leam what needs to be learned. For a 
student, experience must be organized for the purpose of learn- 
ing, so ffiat he assumes increasing responsibility for practice in 
the various phases of professional service. The employer of a 
candidate has the difficult task of relating the demands of the 
job to the demands of learning, 

Architecture has not yet solved the problem. Too often, it 
finds, the experience has not been organized for learning, and 
candidate training has been left to accident and whim. Many 
architects expressed their dissatisfriclion with this situation in 
the 1950 Survey of the Architectural Profession conducted by 
the American Institute of Ardiitects. In an effort to overcome 
these deficiencies the Commission for the Survey of Education 
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and Rc^tration strongly recommended that candidate training 
be carefully organized to achieve its ends. The profession has 
acted accordingly so that the training provides progressively 
difficult experience in five areas: 

1. Project research, analysis, and programming 

2. The determination of the Base Design Solution 

3. The preparation of Working Documents 

4. The negotiation of Constniction Contracts 

5. The performance of services accompanying construction opera- 
tions** 

The candidate obtains experience in: 

!• Office and administraUve procedures 

2. The economics of practice as • i . 

3. Contacts with personnel associated with bufldiag; code offiaals, 
lending agencies; consiruciion contractors and mechanics 

4. Professional relations** 

If tr ainin g is properly organized, the candidate participates 
in work on projects undertaken by the architectural office or 
fina in which he is employed. He follows projects from their 
inception to their conclusion, observing fint, but ^suming 
more and more responsibility as time goes on. He reviews an 
discusses his experiences with the architect from time to time, 
and studies and investigates independently the various theoreli 
cal and generalized problems suggested by ^ experienc^ 
Where it is possible to do so, he undertakes individual advanced 
study, on a part-time basis, or he may study with other Archi- 
tects-in-Training who are located in the same commumty. 

The employing architect has the major responsibility or 
making sure that the program includes the range of recom 
mended experience, and that the candidate makes the most of 
his opportunities. The Commission recommended two other 
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procedures which are now being followed. First, the American 
Institute of Architects issues “log-books” in which the candi- 
date records the projects on which be has worked and the duties 
he has discharged, together with any studies which he has com- 
pleted. Second, committees of local AIA chapters interview 
Architects-in-Training from time to time to assess progress and 
make suggestions for change. These committee members, in 
effect, become professional advisers for the candidate, helping 
him to analyze and evaluate his experience.** 

Although the candidate is an employee, architects are not 
agreed on what pay a candidate should receive, or, indeed, 
whether he should receive any. The Architect at Mid-Century 
proposes that architects consider the salary paid during the 
early, unproductive months of the period as a loan, to be repaid 
by the productivity of the candidate later on when his useful- 
ness exceeds his salary. It estimates that such “repayment” 
could be completed within 18 months after a candidate starts 
in training." 

Psychology, social work, and teaching all use forms of in- 
ternship in their programs of professional education. They 
place it within the period prior to award of the degree, however, 
and they exercise a much more clearly dehned responsibility 
for the quality of the internship than do architecture and medi- 
cine. Like medicine in the university-owned hospital, teaching 
sometimes uses the university-owned demonstration or labora- 
tory school for the internship, but it more often uses schools of 
the community for internships. Psychology and social work 
use agencies off the campus. 

In clinical psychology, the internship usually fills the third 
year of the four-year program leading to the Ph.D. degree. The 
student has already completed a clerkship, which introduced 
him to the elements of practice. In the internship, he works in- 
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tensivcly with relatively few patients over a long period of time. 
Under supervision, he may t.ilfe substantial responsibility for 
all psychological techniques used with his patients. He interacts 
with patients in the clinical setting, and he learns how to report 
his findings and observations orally. He spends considerable 
time in ^H'riti^g reports, attending conferences, and integrating 
data he obtains. 

His activities are not limited to patients, however. Because 
of the great emphasis of psychology on research, be also ex- 
plores the application of research methods to problems cur- 
rently under investigation in the agency where he is placed. He 
broadens bis concerns to learn about social problems which are 
related to psycho-pathology and other disorders, and he inves- 
tigates bow society attempts to meet the problems of manage- 
ment, care, and rehabilitation of the mentally ill Ultimately, be 
works toward the development of high standards of personal 
and professional ethics through analyzing interpersonal rela- 
tionships with employers, colleagues, and clients which require 
ethical decisions and practice in evaluating his own motives. 

Although the agency in which the student of psychology 
takes his internship is o3 the campus and not under university 
control, the department of psychology is responsible, in good 
measure, for the quality of the internship. It selects the agencies 
in which internships can be taken. It looks for agencies with 
qualified psychologists, psycluatrisls, and social workers so that 
supervision of the intern can be adequate to his educational 
purpose. It selects agencies which have a variety of patients for 
study and treatment, a high quality of supervision for the in- 
tern, and a willingness to evaluate bis work; and adequate space 
and equipment for research, a good professional or scientific 
library, stenographic and clerical staff, reasonable salary scales, 
etc. 
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When the department discover that such an agency is will- 
ing to take interns, it and the agency agree on the purposes, 
obligations, and content of the training. The agreement covers 
the stipends to be paid, the records to be kept, and the means of 
reporting the evaluation of the students, The agency selects its 
interns from students recommended by the school.** 

Three types of agencies accounted for three fourths of the 
intemships — psychiatric institutes or clinics within a university 
or medical school or hospital; state or other public mental hos- 
pitals; and community clinics. The remaining fourth scatter 
among courts, correctional institutes, private and municipal 
general hospitals, mstitutes for mental defectives, public schools 
systems and special research centers. In general, the depart- 
ments of psychology use a very smaU number of agencies. 
Over four out of five use no more than three agencies, and 
nearly half of the schools use only one. 

During the internship, the student on the average spends 
two-thirds of his time in diagnosis; about a fifth of bis time in 
therapy; and where it is ^ven, about a tenth in research. 

Like medicine, psychology has difficulty in keeping the school 
and the agency close enough together to assure educational 
quality in the internship. Members of the university faculties 
consult with the agencies on the internship programs only to a 
limted extent. Four out of five of the agencies have no contact 
with faculty members. The problems that result might be antici- 
pated. First, since the university usually docs not aid in selec- 
tion beyond recommending students, the agency docs not always 
select the students who would be the best ones for that agency. 
Second, though most agencies evaluate the student, the records 
reach the university only rarely and the university makes litUe 
use of the agency’s assessment even when received. Third— 
and this sounds familiar — the quality of the student’s training 
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is sometimes sacrificed to demands on the agency for service 
which the student can supply. 

Some agencies offer no stipends to interns. Of those which 
do, the average amount for each stipend is about $200-$250 
a month. University credit is awarded for internships in about 
8 per cent of the agencies. In about 60 per cent, no fonnai 
recognition is given to an intern who completes his intemsbip 
successfully, but about 20 per cent give a certificate or a formal 
letter.*' 

Education of teachers is a function of about 1200 colleges 
in the United States. Of these, 125 are teachers colleges, and 
about 75 more consider teacher education as their major pur- 
pose." In such a large number of institutions, wide variaUons 
in practices naturally occur. But teacher education commonly 
includes periods of “practice teaching’' or “student teaching,” in 
which students observe and participate in the work of schools. 

Student teaching, for students pointed toward either elemen- 
tary or secondary school teaching, usually occurs during the 
last of the junior year or the first of the senior year of the 
undergraduate course. It may or may not have been preceded 
by other contacts with children and schools and community 
agenices. It often covers a block of time, a quarter or semester, 
in which the student spends almost all of his time with one 
supervising teacher, who guides the student toward competence 
in teaching. Some schools provide student teaching within a 
campus laboratory or demonstration school, but most provide 
it in cooperating schools within Urn community where the uni- 
versity is located. Some extend their student teaching beyond 
the community. 

Colleges provide the intonship in many different ways. 
“Many colleges have been experimenting with a block progrmn, 
sometimes called the profesriooal semester or quarter which 
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combines student leaching with various education courses.***’ 
Such a block program always includes a period in which the 
student spends the full day in the school. Assignment for the 
full day allows the student to participate in the variety of activ- 
ities which teachers are called upon to perform, and aids in 
identifying the student with the school itself. Most important, 
the fuU-day assignment makes it possible for the student to 
relate his course work to his practice, using the problems 
identilied in teaching as the basis for classroom discussion and 
investigation. The block program would thus include ‘‘an early 
contact with the teaching situation, a period of intensive study 
on campus, a period of full-lime teaching, and, finally, a return 
to the campus’* for the last week of the semester.** 

As do medicine, architecture, and psychology, teacher edu- 
cation finds problems in supervising the internship. The school 
of education notmally accepts respoasibUity for making sure 
that the student teaching contributes effectively to the cduca- 
tiooal program. Many colleges establish one or more positions 
for staff members to direct student teaching, to maintain liaison 
with schools and students, to select the supervising teachers in 
the schools, to visit and consult with students and supervising 
teachers during the period of internship, to conduct seminars 
for student teachers, and to meet with supervising teachers as 
a group to identify and solve common problems as they arise. 

Teacher education has developed several devices to aid the 
student to analyze and evaluate his experiences as a student 
teacher. Like the “arcbitcct-in-training,’' the student teacher 
may keep a teaching diary or log to record significant experi- 
ences and reactions to be discussed with the supervising teacher 
or the college instructor. He may keep a “cooperative note- 
book” in which he and the supervising teacher record observa- 
tions, questions, and comments, passing the notebook back and 
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forth several times a week. “The cooperative notebook com- 
mends itself as a device to encourage an exchange of ideas of 
more than transitory importance. Both student and supervisor 
are stimulated to think about what they are doing.” ** 

Of the professions which include an internship in their edu- 
cational programs, the schools of medicine and architecture 
concern themselves least with control and guidance of the 
internship. Social work schools has'e the greatest concern of all. 
Social work considers that “field work,** as it calls the intern- 
ship, and class work are so interrelated and interacting that 
they become the warp and woof of the curriculum’s fabric. 
The 1952 curriculum policy statement, adopted by the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work on May 29, 1952, 
and accepted by the Council on Social Work Education upon 
its establishment, states that “The social work curriculum is a 
cohesive whole” which “should provide a framework of class- 
room and field courses and research within which the student 
may test and use theoretical knowledge, acquire professional 
skill, achieve a professional scIf-discipIine, and develop a social 
philosophy rooted in an appreciation of the essential dignity of 
man.” Since the curriculum is considered "a cohesive whole,” 
the school of social work attempts to make sure that the field 
work constitutes a learning experience of a quality and sig- 
nificance at least equal to the classroom work. In fact, social 
work prefers to call field work “field instruction” to emphasize 
its educational character. Furthermore, schools of social work 
are constantly trying to relate classroom and field instruction 
so that each contributes to the other, and both to the growing 
professional competence of the student. 

Field instruction in social work begins much earlier than the 
internship or even the clerkship in the practicums of the other 
professions. In most social work schools, field instruction be- 
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gins within two weeks after the student enrolls, and continues 
throughout the two years of the master’s degree program. Time 
is allotted to classroom and field instruction in approximately 
equal parts. 

Field instruction is organized as “concurrent,” that is, with 
field instruction occurring on two or three days of the week, 
and classroom, instrucUon on the other days of the same week, 
or as “block,” in which the student alternates between spending 
full time in classroom instruction and full time in field instruc- 
tion. A survey of fifty social work schools in 1955 showed that 
five used the block plan only, 1 S used the block and concurrent 
plans, although 11 of these used the block plan only “in special 
circumstances for part-time or special students.” The bulk of 
the schools— 30— used the concurrent plan only. The study 
found that the most common pattern for field instniction in 
these schools was two days a week in the fint year and three 
days a week In the second year.'* 

Field instruction includes much the same content as the 
classroom instruction, with the important distinction that in 
field instruction the student is learning by participating in the 
work of a social work agency under the guidance of a super- 
visor who serves as a field instructor. The supervisor assigns 
cases of increasing difficulty and complexity to the student, 
and the student disposes of them with increasing independence, 
always within the policies and objectives of the agency. Through 
discussions with the field instructor, the student gains under- 
standing of the agency itself, the community in which it oper- 
ates, and the ways in which lus cases can be handled or could 
have been better handled, and the quality of his performance. 
In general, the field instruction is expected to help the student 
leam how to make creative use of self, how to use appropriate 
knowledge and principles in the solution of problems, how to 
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use the held instructor's talents for help in mastering the stu- 
dent's tasks, how to use the powers of the agency in aiding 
individuals and groups, and ultimately how to identify himself 
with the philosophy of social work so that he grounds his think- 
ing, feeling, and acting firmly on the ethical standards of the 
profession. The purpose, therefore, is the development of pro- 
fessional competence and a professional personality.'* 

“Creative use of selT sounds like professional jargon, and 
may be worth a word of explanation. A social worker, like a 
physician or a teacher, can be fully effective only as he becomes 
able to shape his reactions to fit the situation in which be is 
supplying the sernces of his profession. The patient's response 
to the physician’s personalia may be more important than his 
pills. The teacher may find that hostilities she unconsciously 
engenders block a school child's leamisg to read regardless of 
her knowledge of reading methods. The social worker may 
inhibit the growth of a client’s independence while helping to 
satisfy his acute needs because she needs to feel the satisfaction 
of having someone lean upon her. A person in a “helping'’ 
profession must learn the discipline of responding to the client’s 
needs rather than to his own. The art of practice combines 
knowledge, skill, and self in providing services. Use of self 
becomes creative when it can help a client establish values like 
health, learning, or self-reliance to replace illness, ignorance, 
or dependence. 

In spite of considerable effort, social work schools find it 
difficult to bold classroom and field instruction close together. 
To do so, the school must bring many agencies and field 
instructors into close relationship with the total educational 
program, both in class and in agency. Although responsible 
for arranging for adequate field instruction, the school does 
not have administrative control the agencies it uses. They 
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must necessarily participate in planning anJ review of field 
instruction to assure that they and the school work toward 
the same objccti\cs. 

The school selects an agcrtcy for field instruction by assess* 
ing the quality of service U supplies, the quajifications of its 
professional stall, and its willingness to accept responsibility 
to provide the situations and facilities which students u ill need. 
The school may select as field instructors qualified and expert* 
cnccd social wotken on the agency's siail who have ability, 
also, for teaching In the agency situation. But the school may 
go even funher by employing a faculty member, and assigning 
him to the agency, where he becomes an employee of the 
agency and a field instructor. 

To maintain coordination between classroom and held 
agency, the schools arrange for regular meetings of classroom 
teachers and field instructors. Together, these groups plan and 
evaluate the field expetience of the students, so that the school 
and the agencies can understand how knowledge of ihcoiy 
gained from the classroom is being put to use by students In 
the agencies, and analyze the students’ reaction to their expert* 
enccs. In addition, the seboob usually assign to faculty mem* 
bers lesponsifcnlity for adviung field instructors and students in 
field instruction on problems as they arise. Finally, a number 
of schoob have worked out courses in student supcrvbion for 
Geld instructors, in which they can become famillax with the 
objectives, method, and content of social work education. 

As we have seen, professional education combines some of 
the elements of academic education with some of the elements 
of apprenticeship. With its c^jecUves of professional compe* 
tcnce, social understanding, a professional personality, zest for 
continued study, and ability to conduct or interpret research, it 
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gives a focus to academic cducatloo. With its concern with 
knowledge and its continuing effort to relate theory to practice, 
it gives meaning to apprenticeship. The methods of professional 
education draw the professor and the practitioner into the 
common task of molding students into members of the pro- 
fessions. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Faculty 


The whole art in the otgoniiation of a univenity is the 
provision of a faculty v4)ose leorning is lighted up with 
imasinollon. 

—Alfred North Whitehead 


T HE purposes of a university faculty are to guide 
the learning of students and to advance knowledge. No univer- 
sity exceeds in significance the competence of its faculty, for 
achievement of its own major purposes of teaching and re- 
search depends heavily on the quality of the men and women 
it engages in its work. Excellent students may rise above a 
mediocre faculty in their quest for knowledge and understand- 
ing, but even they will be hampered in the effort. A mediocre 
faculty can turn the excitement of learning into the torpor of 
routine, in which instruction is never “lighted up with imagina- 
tion.” Such a faculty will be content to repeat year after year 
the same conceptions and thoughts, unable to add to them the 
freshness of new discovery or inventive application. 

Universities never end their search for brilliant of even ade- 
quate faculties. No university would remain fully satisfied with 
the quality of its faculty even if it could keep them all, and 
of course it caimot. Every faculty must be replenished as its 
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members leave for other universities, defect to other occupa* 
tions, retire, or die. Each university establishes criteria which 
it follows, consciously or unconsciously, in searching for and 
selecting faculty members, to assure itself of the qualities it 
wishes. Profession^ educafion has a paiticuiafly demanding 
set of criteria, because of its focus on competence in a profes- 
sional field. It seeks faculty members not only with competence 
in scholarship but also vrith competence in practice, thus adding 
to the difficulty of its search. 

As we have seen, professional education incorporates and 
merges elements of apprenticeship and elements of academic 
education. The elements of apprenticeship came first in time, 
since the earliest way for a student to gain competence in a 
profession was to serve with a practitioner until the student 
learned enough skills to leave and enter practice for himself. 
The practitioner transmitted his knowledge and skill, learned 
through his own practice. The student adopted these for his 
own, adding to them later as he practiced. In most ol the pro- 
fessions this volume considers — for example, medicine, law, 
teaching, business administration, and others — practice pre- 
ceded the establishment of professional schools, and apprentice- 
ship was the usual means by which a neophyte became qualified 
for practice. Often practitioners themselves established the first 
schools as means of obtaining assistants in their work. As the 
first faculty members, they were more concerned with transmit- 
ting their knowledge and skills to groups of students than they 
were with advancing that knowledge and sViU through research. 
Even when the professional schools fint moved into the univer- 
sities, they largely depended on part-time faculty members, 
drawn from practitioners in the community. Professional 
schools, of course, still depend to varying degrees upon the 
“practitioner-teacher.” Gradually, however, the schools organ- 
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ized full-time faculties for tJie basic teaching, using the part" 
time “practitioner-teacher” to enrich and supplement the work 
of the full-time staff. Teaching could be inseminated by the 
advances of research only when full-time faculty members bad 
become customary. \Vhen this change occurred, the schools 
could begin to serve as leaders of professional thought and 
practice rather than as mere transmission belts for conveying 
what was already known and practiced, even though such a re- 
sult does not automatically occur when full-time appointments 
are made. One study of professional education points out: 

The important criteriofl — in planning education, as In other profes- 
sional education — is, of course, whether the faculty members are 
individuals whose careers are devoted to expanding the knowledge, 
principles, and methods of the field, rather than merely to trans- 
mitting knowledge and methods already widely employed.* 

When the professional schools discarded their major de- 
pendence upon the “practitioner-teacher,” they did not wholly 
embrace the academic teacher. Their concern with professional 
competence and the use of knowledge causes them to search 
for the full-time faculty member who has had successful expe- 
rience in professional practice. Such a person, they believe, can 
expand knowledge, but be can also test knowledge against 
the requirements of the profession so that he does not become 
lost in the minutiae of liis subject. He can inlonn bis knowl- 
edge, his teaching, and his research with, the problems of prac- 
tice. He can talk easily with practitioner and scholar, learning 
from both. 

IDEAL OF THE TEACHER FOR THE PROFESSIONS 
The concept of the ideal teacher for the professions grows 
out of this concern that the teacher be both a scholar and a 
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other for faculty members who have obtained recognition for 

excellent teaching or fruitful research. 

At some point, however, the supply of faculty must be 
replenished — not merely shifted from school to school. Persons 
who have not been teaching must be brought into the faculties 
of professional schools to replace members who retire, die, or 
move into other occupations. New entrants are needed also to 
fill the new posts created by expanding numbers of students. 
Even were it possible to avoid all losses from the total number 
of faculty members, growth in number of students would re- 
quire that new faculty members be added. Losses carmot be 
avoided, however, for the faculty member in a professional 
school is often susceptible to the seductions of practice. He 
often has had experience in practice. His teaching is focused, 
in good measure, on the requirements of practice. In contrast 
to the teacher of English or history or philosophy, his profes- 
sion is dominated, numerically if in no other way, by practi- 
tioners, In many professions, the practitioner can cam alarm- 
ingly more than the professor. So long as these conditions 
obtain, losses will be certain. No professional school can afford 
to relax its search for competent people, or lessen its effort to 
make teaching as attractive as practice. 

The evidences of competence that deans of professional 
schools look for when searching for faculty members include 
education as defined by earned degrees, teaching experience, 
experience in practice, and research productivity. Not all these 
evidences are pertinent to every position in the professional 
schools. For example, teachers of the “basic medical sciences" 
in medical schools rarely have had experience in the practice 
of medicine, and usually do not hold the M.D. degree that 
would make practice possible. But for most posiUoas the evi- 
dences listed are appropriate. 
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Degrees 

Most universities consider the Ph.D- degree virtually essen- 
tial for full professorships in the academic fields. Professional 
schools, however, vary in their requirements of degrees. In 
several, including nursing, architecture, engineering, law, so- 
cial work, and veterinary medicine, substantial numbers of 
faculty members hold the first professional degree but no 
further degrees. In nursing, architecture, and engineering, the 
first professional degree is the bachelor’s. Only 14 per cent 
of faculty members in schools of architecture have a second 
degree.* In nursing, “a trend is evolving, particularly in col- 
legiate and university schools, toward requiring academic 
qualifications for nurse faculty which would be equivalent to 
qualifications required of the other faculty members of the 
school.”* A 1951 study made by the National League for 
Nursing makes it clear that the trend has not yet nm its full 
course. At that time, 36 per cent of collegiate nurse faculty 
members held master’s or higher degrees; 13 per cent held no 
degrees; the rest — slightly over half — held bachelor’s degrees. 
Actually the proportions could hardly have been that favor- 
able, for the data were collected only for schools which were 
accredited or which had applied for temporary accieditation.*” 
Engineering has moved considerably farther, since it looks for 
younger faculty members with the doctor’s degree, believing 
that “the strongest evidence usually available to measure a 
background of fundamental knowledge and probable creative 
ability in teaching and research is an education which includes 
the doctor’s degree.” It docs not believe, however, that the 
doctor’s degree is necessary for experienced persons, where 
“evidence of the capacity of the individual for creative teach- 
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ing and research may he gauged by other criteria, and the for- 
mal educational background is of less significance.”” Young 
engineering teachers with only a bachelor’s degree are expected 
to continue their education toward higher degrees. 

Faculty members for law, social work, and clinical instruc- 
tion in veterinary medicine often hold only the first professional 
degree. In each of these fields, however, a minimum of six 
years of college and professional school arc required for the 
first professional degree. In law. possession of the doctor’s de- 
gree — usually the Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) or Doc- 
tor of Juristic Science (J.S.D.) — which represents two years 
of graduate study, is not uncommon but is not required.” 
Social work is slowly increasing the number of faculty members 
who hold the doctorate. 

In medicine and veterinary medicine, teachers of the basic 
sciences normally hold the Ph.D. in their fields. Clinical teach- 
ers in medicine normally hold the M.D., but since they often 
are specialists they have completed the usual one-year intern- 
ships, plus three-year residencies, making their post-high school 
education extend to at least eleven or twelve years. Usually, 
they also have completed a fellowship or similar training in 
research, lasting another one to three years. Business admin- 
istration. depends upon the Ph.D. degree as evidence of quali- 
fication for faculty posiUons, and in schools which grant the 
Ph.D. degree over sixty per cent of faculty members hold the 
degree themselves.'* Teacher education, where possible, ob- 
tains faculty members with the Fh.D. or the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree. It usually requires a doctor’s degree for ranks 
above assistant professor.** Almost all graduate faculty mem- 
bers teaching in psychology departments which award the 
Ph.D. degree bold the degree themselves. 
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Experience in Fradice 

Most professiooal schools prefer facu]^ members who h^ve 
had experience in practice^ betie^g that this qualification will 
inhibit any tendencies to overemphasize knowledge at the ex- 
pense of application in the profession. The faculty members of 
architectural schools, for example, have an average experience 
in the profession of nearly seven years.** I have been unable to 
find tabulations of practical experience for faculty members in 
the other professions, but several comment with considerable 
vigor on the desirability of professional experience. The Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education’s accrediting standards say that 
'‘Knowledge, based upon education and experience in social 
jvork and in the field or fields in which a faculty member is 
to offer courses, b essentia].” ** Business administration, law, 
nursing, engineering, and teacher education also prefer faculty 
members who have bad experience in the profession. As we 
have seen, engineering will consider accomplishment in the 
profession as a substitute for an advanced degree. Clinical 
psychology wishes faculty members to have had at least five 
years of graduate teaching or clinical experience, apparently 
willing to accept one in lieu of the other.** The clinical teachers 
in medicine necessarily have practical experience, since their 
teaching itself involves practice, but the selection of faculty 
in the basic medical sciences is more frequently based oa com- 
petence in research. 

Research Preduciivity 

One of the objectives of professional education, as we have 
seen, is to aid students to achieve competence to conduct or 
interpret research. Several profossions, as a result, consider 
research productivity as a desirable characteristic of faculty 
members. In medicine, this emphasis sometimes dominates se- 
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lections. Deitrick and Berson found that in a majority of medi- 
cal schools “the chief consideration in the selection of full-time 
faculty members was proved research ability.” ** Law schools 
prefer faculty members who have already published work in 
their fields.** Other piofcsrional schools, with the exception 
of psychology, put less emphasis on research productivity as 
a criterion of competence. In architecture, for example, the 
1950 Faculty Survey discovered that only 19 per cent of 
architecture teachers bad published articles; only 6 per cent 
had published books.’* 

STATUS AND SALARIES 

Stotus 

The status of faculties of professional schools should be 
defined in three diSecent sets of relationships: 1) that of the 
faculty in one professional field to faculty in the others, 2) that 
of professional school faculties to other faculties of the univer- 
sity, and 3) that of the professional school faculty to practi- 
tioners and other memtxrs of the profession. Data ate not 
available to support comparisons of status in these three rela- 
tionships, or indeed in any one of them. 

One index of the relative status of faculty in professional 
schools is the proportion of faculty members who hold full 
professorships. Comparisons are not available for the ten pro- 
fessions, but a survey conducted in 1948 compared law, busi- 
ness, engineering, and arcbilecture. It found that about 60 per 
cent of faculty members in law held full professorships, but 
only 32 per cent did in business, 28 per cent in engineering, 
and 27 per cent in architecture.” If proportion of fuU profes- 
sorships is a valid indicator of status, law schools have twice 
the status of the others. 

In the absence of data, I can only ^ve impressions of the 
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relative status of professional school faculties to those of other 
divisions on the campus. Faculties in the older professions of 
law and medicine may equal or exceed the status of the liberal 
arts and science faculties. Those which are well-established, 
like engineering or architecture, may convey status equal to 
the liberal arts and sciences. More recently established profes- 
sions, like social work, teaching, and nursing, do not yet convey 
equal status to their faculties. There may be other reasons for 
these distinctions than the recent vintage of some professions. 
The usual length of training for faculty members may be less — 
as for example in engineeriog, nursing, and social work — than 
for the traditional doctorate degree of the liberal arts college. 
Furthermore, the predominance of women, and therefore of 
women students, in social work, teaching, and nuniog, may 
cause the predominantly male faculties of the other schools 
and departments to look on these fields with less respect. In 
addition, the status of the profession for which the education 
is undertaken is refiected, to some extent, in the status of the 
faculty of the corresponding professional school. As part of the 
concept of free enterprise, we tend to give high status to the “fee” 
professions, whose practitioners normally are entrepreneurs, 
subject to the dally test of having their services evaluated by 
the willingness of individuals to pay for them. 

I abo have the impression, without data, that the same dif- 
ferences cany over into the relative status of the faculty member 
to the practitioner, except that the effect is reversed. I would 
judge that the nurse, for example, attributes a higher relative 
status to the faculty member of the nursing school than the 
successful physician does to the professor of physiology in a 
medical school, unless the latter has distinguished himself 
through a research discovery of wide applicability. But data 
are lacking. A careful study would be helpful. 
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Safar/ss 

All professional schools are convinced that salaries arc too 
low, and cite their struggles to recruit faculty members as 
evidence to support this iudgment. Professional schools arc, 
in fact, in a difGcuIt position because returns from practice 
are often higher than salaries for leaching, Since professional 
schools wish to have faculty members who have had successful 
experience in the profession, they are in direct competition 
with practice to obtain and retain faculty members. The diiG* 
cullies are greatest in the “fee** professions, for here tlie in- 
come of the practitioner is limited only by his competence 
and his conscience, uherea^ the teacher in the same profession 
works for a fixed salary uhleh seems attractive only in periods 
of economic decline. To offset the urge toward practice, many 
medical schools allow clinical faculty to supplement school sal* 
orics with income from private practice. Even so, the average 
ll-month salary for full clinical professors paid by 32 medical 
schools in 1949-50 was about $14,000. In the same year, the 
average for full professon in the medical basic sciences in 
34 medical seboob was about $11,000.” Since the clinical 
faculty member often can supplement hb salary by practice or 
consultation, and the basic medical science faculty member 
usually caimot, the difference in total income was probably 
much greater than $3,000. Whatever the difference, it reflects 
competition with practice. 

Eng'meering finds that restrictions on university salaries are 
galling. The Grinter Report points out that “it should be rccog- 
ruzed that, in contrast with the situation in many academic 
fields, industry is inherently attractive to many of the best 
engineering minds." It recommends the establishment of a 
salary scale "comparable to the income earned by outstanding 
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practkiDg professional engtneeis as indicated by the published 
surveys of national societies.”** 

Data comparing salaries in the different professional schools 
are available for 1948>49» one year prior to the collection of 
the data on medical schools ^ven above. In 1948-49, the 
median 10-month salary for full professors in law was $7,100; 
in business, $6,500; in architecture and en^eering, $5,800.** 
Although these figures are not strictly comparable with the 
figures for medicine, they make it clear that medical faculties 
led the list by a substantial margin. 

More recent data are contained in a study made by the 
U. S. Office of Education.** The mean salaries for full prcfes- 
som employed for over ten months and those employed for 
no more than ten months are ^ven below. In medicine, veter- 
inary medicine, and nursing, more faculty members were em- 
ployed for more than ten months than there were employed 
for ten months or less. Since psychology is a part of the gradu- 
ate school, the figure for the graduate school probably repre- 
sents psychology fairly closely. 
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schools receive higher salaries Uian those in other ports of the 
university. Salaries in professional schools may not be high 
enough to make recruiting easy, but they do reflect, to some 
extent, competition behveen the university and practice for the 
faculty member nho can choose between teaching and direct 
service in a profession. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 

Professional schools are not always successful in their search 
for ideal faculty members. A number have made proposals on 
ways to increase competence in teaching, particularly among 
the younger faculty members. In engineering, for example, the 
Committee on Improvement of Teaching called upon over 
100 faculty committees to aid it in reaching conclusions. It 
urges that university administrators— -presidents and deans— 
make it known that they value good teaching, as a flnt step 
toward improvement The report of the committee makes sev> 
eral specific recommendations. It proposes that groups within 
the engineering faculties make the improvement of teaching a 
topic for discussion. It suggests that “memben of the staff of 
the school of education should be invited to present some mat- 
ters of basic importance to teachers.” ** It sees merit in assign- 
ing a younger teacher to an experienced faculty member so 
that the younger can audit a course given by the more experi- 
enced teacher and discuss with him the methods employed. It 
strongly encourages engineeriog schools to appoint committees 
for improvement of teaching which can work to discover im- 
proved methods of teaching and can stimulate faculty members 
to experiment with them. Finally, the report proposes “that 
special schools or postgraduate training programs for the spe- 
cific purpose of aiding teachers to improve their methods of 
instruction be established in strategically located institutions.** 
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Iq this tabulation, engineering, nursing, and public teachers 
colleges arc undergraduate programs leading to the bachelor’s 
degree. For comparison, the mean salary for full professors in 
public liberal arts colleges is $8,520, and in private liberal arts 
colleges is $6,540, both for no more than 10 months. The 
figures given for the professional schools cannot be divided into 
ones for public and private institutions. 

Only the mean salaries for full professors in public teachers 
colleges and nursing fall below the comparable mean salary in 
public liberal arts colleges. Only the mean salaries for these 
two fields and veterinary medicine fall below the mean salary 
for full professors in the graduate school. 

Two conclusions are suggested by these data. First, although 
medical school faculties continue to receive the highest salaries 
in the professional schools, the amounts the universities have 
paid in medicine have not increased rapidly in the last ten 
yean, certainly not to the extent that they have in law, business, 
and en^oecring. Nevertheless, *Tfae maximum salary reported 
by a professional school was for the rank of professor ($30,700) 
by a school of medicine for more than 10 months' service. For 
service of no more than 10 months, the maximum salary was 
also reported by a medical school for a professor ($28,000).” ** 
It should be remembered that many medical school faculty 
membera can supplement their university salaries by private 
practice. 

Between 1954 and 1957, faculty salaries increased slightly 
over 20 per cent “While this increase is significant in that 
it equals the gain during the earlier 7*ycar period (1947-54), 
it still has been slower than the increase of professional salaries 
generally and has made only a sli^t gain on the loss in pur- 
chasing power during the past 25 yean.” 

Second, with some exceptions, professors in professional 
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schools receive higher salaries than those in other parts of the 
university. Salaries in professional schools may not be high 
enough to make recruiting easy, but they do reflect, to some 
extent, competition between the university and practice for the 
faculty member who can choose between teaching and direct 
service in a profession. 

IMPROVEMENr OF TEACHING 

Professional schools are not always successful in their search 
for ideal faculty members. A number have made proposals on 
ways to increase competence in teaching, particularly among 
the younger faculty members. In engineering, for example, the 
Committee on Improvement of Teaching called upon over 
100 faculty committees to aid it in reaching conclusions. It 
urges that university administrators — presidents and deans— 
make it known that they value good teaching, as a fint step 
toward improvement. The report of the committee makes sev* 
eral specific recommendations. It proposes that groups within 
the engmeeiing faculties make the improvement of teaching a 
topic for dbeussion. It suggests that "members of the staS of 
the school of education should be invited to present some mat- 
ters of basic importance to teachers." ** It sees merit in assign- 
ing a younger teacher to an experienced faculty member so 
that the younger can audit a course given by the more experi- 
enced teacher and dbcuss with him the methods employed. It 
strongly encourages engineering seboob to appoint committees 
for improvement of teaching which can work to discover im- 
proved methods of teaching and can stimulate faculty members 
to experiment with them, finally, the report proposes “that 
special schoob or postgraduate training programs for the spe- 
cific purpose of aiding teachers to improve their methods of 
instruction be established in stiate^cally located institutions.** 
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Olher fields ba\e undertaken irnular steps to improve teach* 
ing. The American Insiliuie of Architects has conducted 
two*ucck Institutes for the Teaching of Architecture, hfany 
icachcn have made vuiU to other schools to obsene teaching 
methods. Most teachers v.ouId like to participate in temporary 
crichangcs of teachers among schools of architecture foe a term 
or year. Finally, tlie profession has suggested annual national 
citations for outstanding teachers.** 

The Association of American Medical Colleges has held a 
series of teaching institutes that have explored various facets 
of medical iiulruction, and has published the discussions of 
each. 

Several profcssioiu have jountols w hieh devote considerable 
space to impravemeot of teaching. These include, for example, 
the Journal of AnhiKcturai Educahn, the Journal ol Medl* 
cat Education, the Journal of Engineering Edueaiion, the /our* 
rwl of Legal Education, and the Journal of Teacher Edueaiion. 
Journals of other professions, even though not wholly devoted 
to education, often include studies and suggestions on teaching. 

Improvement of teaching will continue to be a concern of 
the professtanol schoob. With the exception of teacher educa- 
tion, no professional school considers that preparing students to 
teach is a major objective. Professional schoob educate for 
practice, and students obtain competence to teach by chance 
or experience. So long as this utuation continues, efforts to im- 
prove teaching will necessarily come after the graduate of the 
professional school has entered teaching. Dr. James H. Means 
is struck by this strange fact He says: 

In passing, I may point out that no medical teachers — and I gather 
that none of the rest of you utber — arc ever by any chance taught 
bow to (each. Apparently it is gencraliy assumed that if a person 
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in a professioQal discipline possesses a scholarly knowledge of bis 
subject, be can, ipso facto, teach it adequately. But such an assump- 
tion Is obviously not justified. Some learned scholars are very poor 
teachers, and some less learned are gooi teachers.*' 

Two solutions are possible. Under the first, professional 
schools will have to identify prospective teachers and give them 
instruction in teaching. Nursing, in its master’s degree program, 
does this. Under the second, schools will have to continue and 
expand their efforts to help young instructors leam to teach 
without too great damage to their first students. 
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CHAPTER S 


Recruitmenf and Selection 
of Students 


During the icfiool period the ttudent hos been mentally 
bending over bis desk; ot the University he should stand 
up ond look around. 

—Alfred North Whitehead 


INTRODUCTION 



and characteristics of their student bodies by two complemen- 
tary and overlapping objectives — to meet the demands of stu- 
dents for education opportunities, and to satisfy the needs of 
sociefy for educated people. Oo the whole, colleges and uni- 
versities have tended to plan student capacity on the basis of 
projected student demand. In the absence of clear definitions 
and projections of social need, they can do UlU© else. 

Yet the assumption that there is inevitably a happy coinci- 
dence betr^een student demand and social need is shaky at best. 
Guidance programs are not widespread enough to provide stu- 
dents with the information tb^need to make intelligent choices 
among occupations. Student choices, which taken together 
make up student demand, may lack even elementary undcr- 
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standmg of social need, and can often be swayed by extraneous 
factors of glamor and prestige. Furthermore, if social need and 
student demand are to coincide, occupations of greatest need 
should provide the greatest returns in money, or status, or per- 
sonal satisfaction, and the facts about them must be made 
known to students during the long period in which they grow 
from fantasy, to tentative, to realistic choices. Usually, neither 
of these conditions is met EU Ginzberg and associates have 
reached a preliminary conclusion that choosing an occupation 
is a process of considerable length and is largely irreversible. 
The period of what they call “tentative choice” begins between 
ten to twelve years of age, and the period of “realistic choice" 
begins between sixteen to eighteen,’ or just about when the 
student is getting ready to enter college. This process, lengthy, 
complex, and often uninformed as it is, may serve adequately to 
guide entrance of a student into the general programs of under- 
graduate education. But it is hardly credible that its results can 
serve by themselves as an adequate base for planning proles- 
sional schools, which must satisfy the growing needs of society 
for people capable of supplying professional services. The pro- 
fessional schools must consider both student demand and social 
need. They cannot ignore demands of students, but they must 
also be sensitive to the needs of the professions, actively re- 
cruiting students when demand falls below needs, and con- 
sciously limiting admissions through greater selectivity when 
needs are expected to decline below student demand. If they 
flood the market with too many graduates, their graduates can 
expect the frustration of employment below their capacities; 
if they fail to Cll the social need, they may cause lowered stand- 
ards of performance since the profession may be forced to use 
untrained people to supplement the inadequate number of 
graduates. 
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Needs of (fie Professions 

Projecting needs of the professions is fraught with difficulty 
and uncertainty. Precision is beyond hope. There arc too many 
variables, too many unforeseen events, loo many changes in 
taste or technology, to allow certainty. Furthermore, some as- 
sumptions about the future are unavoidable, for a depression, 
a war, or even a secure peace could violently destroy the valid- 
ity of any predictions. 

Even though precision is not possible, the schools can look 
to major trends for guidance. M. H. Trytten points to popula- 
tion groH tb, the rise of technical knowledge, and the gronth of 
social and economic Institutions as factors which will continue 
to expand needs for professional people.* Dael Wolfle details 
projected needs for professional people, saying that “for many 
fields the detsands [for graduates] will probably be higher than 
the supply. Employers must expect a conUnumg manpower 
shortage.” * Both are convinced that ’'Tbere will never be too 
many able people.” * But Wolfie carefully adds the caution that 
”There are not enough established jobs in scientific and other 
specialized areas to absorb all persons who could with proper 
training become qualified for work in those fields.” * He seems 
to be saying that we cannot afford to base planning of profes- 
sional education solely on student demand, even when modified 
by minimiim standards for admission to the schools. Recruit- 
ment of high quality students, particularly those who might 
otherwise never attend college or professional school, is a de- 
sirable policy. It nill require active effort to meet needs of the 
professions. Ideally, the needs can best be met through selective 
recruitment which focuses on those students of high quali^ 
who do not normally reach professional schools. 
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sional schools, because they lack moiivation or money. 
Through providing scholarships, disseminating information on 
professions, and other efforts, the schools try to capture these 
capable people for the professional fields. As they accomplish 
ibis, the quality oi the student and ultimately ol the practitioner 
will rise. Recruitment has the purpose not only of getting 
enou^ but also of getting the best students. 

This search for the best students gives meaning to continued 
recruitment efforts for all the professional schools even when 
the number of students in college will rise rapidly in the near 
future. As the number of students in college rises, the number 
of applicants for professional schools will also rise. In fact, if 
the experience of the past several years continues, student de- 
mand for professional education will rise mote rapidly than will 
the total number of college students. There wUl be little diffi- 
culty in Ming professional schools with students who meet 
minimum standards. Beyond that, the search for the best quali- 
fied students will continue. 

Along with that search will come more refined methods of 
selection to help assure the quality of the students admitted. 
The admissions committee is 3 crucial group in the life of any 
professional school. More and more, the schools arc studying 
their procedures to find ways of making more nearly valid 
choices. They are aware that students who cannot or do not 
complete their study and enter the profession have wasted the 
opportunities other students might have used successfully. 

As a result, the professional schools are looking at the whole 
process of selection with critical e^. No school is wholly satis- 
fied; none will ever be. But many schools and professional asso- 
ciations are modifying their procedures and experimenting with 
new methods. 
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fha Pttsant Hiuaiioa 

At the momeat, active recniitmeat is going on as the schools 
tiy to meet the shortages present in most professions. Often the 
professional associations assist through conducting national 
campaigns to draw students into their fields. Professions com- 
pete with each other, oUering inducements of scholarships and 
opportunities for jobs to qualified men and women who chose 
“properly.” And always in the back of the minds of professional 
schools and professional associations lies the hope of attracting 
those men and women who graduate from high school with 
honors but who never appear at the college doors. 

NEEDS 

The desire to attract the best possible students makes all pro* 
fessional schools interest themselves in recruiuneQt> but natu* 
rally those professions which suffer the severest shortages are 
the ones most concerned. These include nursing, social work, 
and teaching, and possibly, clinical psychology. In contrast, 
architecture, business administration, engineering, law, medi- 
cine, and veterinary medicine, have usually enjoyed the pleas- 
ant situadon in which the number of applicants has exceeded 
the number of places in professional schools by a good margiiu 
In each year since 1924, for example, the number of applicants 
for medical schools has exceeded the number of places, making 
a choice among applicants posrible.* Selections have not been 
as favorable recently as they were in 1950-51. In that year 40 
percent of first-year students in medical schools had had “A” 
averages in their college grades, as opposed to only 16 percent 
m 1956-57.* Veterinary medicine has nearly paralleled medi- 
cine in the ratios of applicants to student places, and the de- 
mands in en^neering and law have been high. In business 
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adminisintioD, ihc number of bachelor's degrees granted fell 
from about 25.000 in 1950 to about 13,000 in 1954.* This 
drop may be temporary, and it has not stimulated major re- 
cruiting efforts. In architecture schools, enrollments increased 
163 percent between 1939 and 1953.** 

Enrollments of students in nursing, social work, and teaching 
ha\c not kept pace with the demands for professional services. 
In each of these fields, therefore, the schools and professions 
arc making strenuous efforts to attract more qualified students, 
since the professions cannot be adequately staffed until more 
graduates enter them. In clinical psychology, also, the number 
of graduates has become too small to satisfy the profession's 
needs, because of rapid expansion of demands for clinical psy- 
chologists in mental hospitals and clinics, in industry, and irt 
school sj-siems. 


NATIONAl EFFORTS 

Nursing, social work, and teaching have all been engaged 
over the past several years in national efforts to increase the 
number of students entering their professional schools. “Nurs- 
ing .. . has through a long, vigorous, well-planned, and well- 
financed reertutment program, been able to improve its position 
materially in very recent years." •• Nursing has used Icaficts, 
radio spot announcements, motion pictures, posters, advertise- 
ments, and other means to attract nursing students. Teacher 
education has used many similar means, and has stimulated the 
orpnizaUon of Future Teachers of America clubs in high 
schools to encourage young men and women to enter college 
and prepare for teaching. 

S^ial work has conducted a national recruitment program 
of wide scope since the inception of the Council on Social Work 
EducaUon in 1952. According to Dr. Ernest F. Witte, Exccu- 
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tive Director of the Council, “by the next year it had become 
painfully obvious that the number one problem con&ondng the 
field was the continuing decline in the number of persons choos- 
ing social work as a career. The Council gave this problem the 
highest priority in its program and has carried on a national 
recruitment program beyond that which its meager resources 
justify.” 

The council established a national Committee on Careers in 
Social Work, which drew together into coordinated action the 
resources of the social work ageodes and schools. Together, 
they have published a number of pamphlets for national dis- 
tribution, prepared a film strip for use with groups, and stimu- 
lated publicity through newspapers, magazines, television, and 
radio. The Council has bandied all inquiries about social work 
as a career and about education for the field, some 15,000 to 
20,000 a year. It has selected pilot centers for testing the effec- 
tiveness of recruitment methods and materials in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Virginia. It provides direct 
assistance to state and community recruitment efforts. It con- 
sults mth many national agendes on their scholarship plans, 
and biennially publishes Social iVork Fellowships and Schol- 
arships in the United States and Canada, distributing over 
7,500 copies to interested persons each year.’* 

FINANaAL AID 

Most professional schools offer some scbolarsbips or fellow- 
ships to aid students to defray part of the costs of education. 
Other schools share in the distribution of university-wide schol- 
arships and fellowships that may be awarded to students 
without regard to their fields. Veterinary medicine, business, 
and engineering make little mention of scholarships, although 
some are available. At the other extreme, some 70% of all 
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full-time social work students received some form of financial 
aid during 1955-56.“ In 1954, thcmedian grant was $1,215.” 
Psychology benefits from the interest of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service, which provides 
fellowships for the second, third, and fourth years of graduate 
work. Nursing and medicine both have scholarships, although 
they are. not as numetWiS as in somn of the other fields. Practi- 
cally all law schools have some scholarships, and almost all 
schools of architecture offer some, but not much. The maxi- 
mum amount for scholarships available to an architecture 
school in 1950 was $9,000; the minimum, $25.” 

In a few fields, medicine and teaching, for example, some 
states provide scholarships. 

SELECTION 

C/iaraettrfstles Desired 

To make selection of students have meaniog, professional 
schools attempt to define the characteristics of the students 
they desire to enter professional education. Some have fairly 
precise specifications; otben are content to state their desires 
in more general terms. 

Personality characteristics : — Some professions define the 
kind of personalities which they feel are suitable for their fields. 
Thus, law has stated that it will select students who can demon- 
strate “A. comprehension and expression in words; B. critical 
understanding of the institutions and values with which the law 
deals; and C. crearive power in thinking,” ** Social work, as 
another of the “helping" professions, expects its schools to 
select students “who are intell^eat, healthy, emotionally stable, 
and whose previous preparation qualify them to go on to gradu- 
ate professional study.” ** Nuiriog considers “personal and 
social fitness," and “pbyucal and mental health,” in selecting 
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students.** Medicine also looks for more than scholastic ability. 
Dcitrick and Berson state; 

The experience of the past half ceatuiy has strengthened the 
conviction of medical educators that the good physician must be a 
man of character, dependability, emotional balance, and sound 
orientation, as well as scholastic attainment. It follows that medical 
schoob must seek to find, identify, and admit applicants who possess 
these desired qualities. 

The medical schools studied indicated that they stron^y favored 
a careM evaluation of the character and personality trails of the 
candidate.** 

Psychology wants its students to have academic ability, but in 
addition, it hopes that the students selected wUl have demon* 
strated on active interest in people and will have built a broad 
base of human contact through direct relations with ordinary 
and unusual persons, and through the vicarious experiences of 
literature. Other personality traits p^cbology desires include 
flexibility, tolerance, scabili^, originality, resourcefulness, in* 
tegrity, and a sense of responsibility.** Teaching's desires are 

simil ar. 

Engioeering puts somewhat less emphasis on personality 
characteristics, but does wish for proficiency and understanding 
— ^proficiency in the use of English and mathematics, and un- 
derstanding of science, particularly physics and chemistry.** 
The other “facilitating” profesaons — architecture, business 
administration, and veterinary medicine — have not defined 
personality characteristics which they desire, in any general 
way. 

Pre-professional study : — All professional schools which 
award a bachelor’s degree as the first professional degree re- 
quire that students wishing to be admitted present evidence that 
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they have graduated from high school. Beyond that require* 
ment, however, these schools — architecture, business, engineer- 
ing, nursing, and teaching — establish few prerequisites. Engi- 
neering is perhaps an exception. It says: 

Such students should normally accumulate at least three units of 
English, four of mathematics, and at least one tmit of physical 
science if they are to make satisfactory progress in engineering 
schools whose curricula are orgaiuzed on a high professional level 
. . . such students should stand in the upper quarter of the overall 
integrated group of high school graduates. It is suggested that pur- 
suit of vocational courses should be discouraged as preparation for 
engineering and that not more than two of the sixteen units for 
entrance should be considered from drawbg, shop, or other voca- 
tional work. Additional background in mathematics, science, and 
humanistic and social courses is of far greater benefit to the student.*' 

All architecture schools require mathematics, three out of five 
require English, and less than one out of two requires science. 
English is the heaviest requirement." 

The other five professional schools — veterinary medicine, 
law, medicine, psychology, and social work — require from two 
to four years of undergraduate work in coUege to qualify a stu- 
dent for admission. Social work and psychology both require a 
prior bachelor’s degree, but neither defines the content of the 
degree in detail. Psychology recommends biological science, 
social science, and/or physical science, and social work recom- 
mends the social sciences, without specifying the extent or kind 
that should be taken. Kenneth B. Clark has discovered, how- 
ever, that about % of first-year graduate students in psychology 
in 1954 had completed an undergraduate major in psychol- 
ogy." Law requires three years of college work before admis- 
sion, but is equally peniusdve on content. Only veterinary 
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medicine and medicine define the preprofessional curriculum 
in any detail. 

Since 1949, veterinary medicine has required two years of 
college prior to admission to professional school, and a sizeable 
number of applicants have taken more than the two-year mini- 
mum. Of the 60 semester hours in the usual two academic 
years, all schools “require at least 12 semester credit hours in 
chemistry, including at least one course in organic chemistry, 
at least 6 hours of physics, at least 6 hours of zoology (biolo^ 
accepted in some cases) and at least 6 hours of English. Some 
have additional course requirements.** At a minim um, there- 
fore, 30 of the usual 60 semester hours are prescribed by the 
prevctcrinary curriculum. 

Although most medical schools (73) require three years of 
undergraduate work prior to admi^ion, they prefer candidates 
with bachelor's degrees.*' “Biology or zoology, inorganic and 
organic chemistry, physics, and English are the specific course 
requirements of most medical schools.** " These requirements 
range between a minim um of 27 semester hours at Cornell and 
Buffalo to 78 semester hours at Ohio State University. Most 
students expecting to enter medical school “major in the sci- 
ences or take a standard *premedic3l program’ that is largely 
science — this was true of 82 percent of the 1956 freshmen.” *• 
In addition to the required preprofessional courses, many medi- 
cal schools list “recommended electives.” Often students have 
chosen these expecting that doing so nould increase their 
chances of admission. According to the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, this belief is inaccurate. The Association 
says, “On the whole the medical schools mean the suggested 
electives to be just that — suggestions for students who have no 
definite preferences of their own in regard to choosing elec- 
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lives ” On analysis, therefore, the presumed rigidity of medi* 
cal school adnussion requlrefflents seems more a matter of 
confusion than of fact. 

Methods of Selection 

Business and nursing, as undergraduate fields, often depend 
largely upon the selection measures of the university rather 
than upon special ones of their own. There is no national test 
used in selecrion of undergraduate business students. The Na- 
tional League for Nursing encourages nursing schools to use 
the NLN Pre-Nursing and Guidance Examination as part of 
their selection procedures. A number of architecture schools 
also accept, without further assessment, applicants who meet 
the admiuion requirements of the college. Other archiicctute 
schools are more discrimmatlog. These schools distinguish 
among appUcanis by grade averages or class standing, even 
though only three schools require as high a standing as the 
upper third of the high school class. Also, they use admission 
tests, particularly the College Aptitude Test, the American 
Council on Education Psycholo^cal Examination, and what 
is called an arclutcctural apritude test, but which explores gen- 
eral rather than architectural aptitude. 

Use of tests : — Neither the archiceciura! schools nor the pro- 
fession is satisfied with present methods of selection. The Archi- 
tect at Mid-Century comments: "Most important, however, 
would be the development of a thoroughly validated aptitude 
test gauged to discover traits and capabilities of proven correla- 
tion to professional competence. . . . Until this is accomplished, 
the selection of students will remain primarily a process of self- 
sclccUon by trial and error with all of its accompanying frustra- 
tions, waste, and embiUermenL** •* Walter A. Taylor expresses 
a similar view: 
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... for the good of the profession and the elevation of professional 
education in architecture there should be greater selectivity in 
admitting new students. To admit large numbers of students without 
screening them carefully lowers the achievement of the professional 
school, wastes its ener^es on the incapable, and often does much 
damage to students who are cast out as failures.** 

The American Institute of Architects, the architectural 
schools, and the Educational Testing Service are developing an 
aptitude test designed to overcome these difficulties.'* 

EogineeriQg education has had a long history of concern 
with aptitude tests. Dr. I. L. Kandell found that “the develop- 
ment and application of tesu to discover ability to study engi- 
neering have had a longer bistoty than either medical or legal 
aptitude tests.” •• In 1936, over 78 percent of 94 CDgmccriag 
Schools were using tests with entering students. Only 6 of the 
94 used the tests as a basb for admission, however.** Inade- 
quate measures in selection may be one cause of the high pro- 
portion of students who fail to complete the engineering course. 
ESorts to devise more effective aptitude tests in engineering 
continue. The Educational Testing Service is working closely 
with the American Society for Engineering Education and 
other engineering organizations to tMs end.** 

Some people “claim that anyone — with or without proper 
academic qualification — can emoU In schools of education.” *' 
In answer, the National Education Association records the 
factors used by schools of education to select students. 

The selective admissions factors used by a great number of teacher- 
education institutions are completion of higb-sebool course; scholar- 
ship in high school; rank in htgh-school class; completion of certain 
prescribed subjects in high seboed; scores earned on examinations 
including entrance examinations, state-wide tests, intelligence tests, 
teacher-aptitude tests, reading tests, and personality tests. . . .** 
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Professional schools in the five fields which admit students 
after they have completed at least two years of college use tests 
to a considerable extent. Law schools supplement other infer* 
mation by use of the standard Law School Admission Test, pre- 
pared by the Educational Testing Service, and used for the 
first time in 20 law schools in 1949.** The test has proved to be 
convenient for students, since it is given at a number of places 
throughout the country, and is better standardized and less 
expensive than entrance examinations prepared and given by 
indi^dual law schools. It is now administered four times a 
year.*" 

In medicine, as in law, a nationally administered test is an 
important part of the selection procedures. The Medical Col- 
lege Admissloa Test, developed by the Educational Testing 
Service for the Association of American Medical Colleges, was 
first used in 1947. It is diidded into four parts aimed at ascer- 
taining verbal ability, quantitative ability, knowledge of mod- 
em society, and science ability.** It has become so popular that 
all medical schools either require U or recommend that every 
applicant take the test. In 1957, nearly all the freshmen who 
entered medical school had taken the test, which is given twice 
a year.*’ 

Although use of the test b well-nigh universal among medi- 
cal schools, opinions differ as to its merit. Deitrick and Berson 
were unable "to find that any wcU-controlIcd experiment was 
under way in a medical school for determining its predictive 
value. It was nevertheless true that many members of admis- 
sions committees interviewed assumed the complete predictive 
validity of the test and considered the applicant’s MCAT score 
a very important factor in evaluating his credentials.” * ’ On the 
other hand, the Association of American Medical Colleges re- 
ports that only 27 percent of 534 medical school admission 
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committee members attach “great importance" to the MCAT 
scores in evaluating the intellectual characteristics of appli- 
cants. The rest attach “some importance.” ** 

Psychology departments often employ the Graduate Record 
Examination and a number use the Miller Analo^es Test The 
University of Michigan and the Veterans Administration have 
collaborated in an elaborate exi>erimentai study to assess other 
measures of selection. They concluded that university staff 
members could predict the academic success of students by 
using customary procedures almost as well as they could with 
much more complex ones. None of the more elaborate meas- 
ures increased the accuracy of prediction suJhcieotly to warrant 
their greater costs.** 

Social work and veterinaiy medicine have not yet adopted 
the use of national tests as part of their student selection pro- 
cedures. 

Other measures : — All professional schools use other metb* 
ods of selection than tests. The most commonly used is the stu- 
dent's scholastic record, either from high school or college. 
Memben of admission committees for medical schools place 
greater weight on “over-all grades from college transcripts” 
than on any other factor in evaluating intellectual characteris- 
tics. Three-fourths of them consider these grades of “great 
importance,” and the other fourth consider them of “some im- 
portance.” *• Psychology, too, has found that past academic 
grades are the most valuable single predictor of intellectual 
ability.** Social work has reached a similar conclusion, with 
particular concern for academic accomplishment in the social 
sciences.** Furthermore, in en^oeering, ". . . research studies 
consistently point to the prenous scholarship record as one 
of the best single measures ... in predicting the individual’s 
chances for successfully completing a college engineering 
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course.” “ The Yale Law School relies more on transcripts of 
students’ undergraduate work than it docs on the Law School 
Admission Test, and a number of other law schools probably 
do also.'" In general, the professional schools use tests to sup- 
plement, not replace, transcripts, and find that grades are better 
predictors of success than test results. 

The intermediate and graduate programs of professional 
education often include interviews as a means of assessing 
other than intellectual qualities of prospective students. Medi- 
cal schools use interviews to obtain information on applicants’ 
personal and social qualifications and potentialities for medical 
careers. In 57 medical schools, representatives interviewed 
every one of the 1957-58 freshmen before they were admitted, 
and in 11 more schools, 90 to 99 percent of the freshmen were 
interviewed before admission. Psychology departments fre- 
quently use admission interviews, but they are sceptical of the 
results, believing that the interviews may lower rather than 
raise the validity of the selection procedures because students 
will reveal only those characteristics which they think will best 
qualify them for admission. 

Social work has done most to make preadmission interviews 
convenient for schools aivd prospective students. It has organ- 
ized a system which can hold the inter^Lcw near the student 
even when he is located at considerable distance from the 
school to which he is applying. The Council of Social Work 
Education, following a study of admission procedures, coUabo- 
ralcd with the New York School of Social Work ** in conduct- 
ing a series of workshops on admissions, from which it enlisted 
115 interviewers located throughout the country. These per- 
sons, and other Interviewers since added to the Council's roster, 
may be used by any school to interview applicants who are lo- 
cated in places too distant for interviews on the campus. The 
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roster does not supersede a school's use of its own faculty and 
alumni as Interviewers, hut it serves as a useful supplement to 
the school's resources. 

Tests, grades, and interviews — these are the major devices 
which the professional schools use to find a basis on which they 
can judge the quality of an applicant. Some schools ask for an 
autobiography in writing. Some ask for letters of recommenda- 
tion from former teachers and friends. All would like to dis- 
cover more nearly valid means of predicting success in the 
professional school, and by implication, therefore, success in 
later pracdce. 

Rtsuila of SeUetlon 

As we have suggested earlier in this chapter, the quality of 
students in professional schools depends upon the quality and 
number of applicants, and upon the validity of the selection 
procedures which sort out the better from the poorer appli- 
cants. If the quality of the student body is low, the cause may 
lie either in inadequate recniitmeot or in ineQective selection. 
Since, as we have also seen, the professions vary substantially 
in their attractiveness to students, comparing the quality of stu- 
dent bodies may tell nothing at all about recruitment or selec- 
tion procedures. It may merely reflect the relative attractiveness 
of the professions considered. 

With these cautions before us, it may be instructive to look 
at some of the indices nowavailableoo the intellectual capacity 
of the student bodies in the various fields. 

Seleclive Service College Qualification Test : — ^At the request 
of the Seleclive Service System, the Educational Testing Service 
designed a test for draft regislraots enrolled in American col- 
leges. It gave equal weight to verbal and quantitative ability. A 
student who scored above the “cut-off" point was to be de- 
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ferred. A student who scored below the cut-oS point was to be 
drafted as soon as his number was reached. The test was ad- 
ministered only to male students, since only they were subject 
to the draft. 

Nearly 340,000 students took the test in the summer of 
1951. The Educational Testing Service (ETS) analyzed the 
performance of registrants in each of several undergraduate 
fields, based on a 10% random sample of registrants, selected 
at each testing center. It arrived at the following estimates of 
performance by fields; •* 



Estimated Percent of Registrants Equalling 

Major Field of Study 

or Exceeding Critical Score (C. S.) 


Fcecbmaa 

Sophomore 

lutdor 

Senior 


(CS.70) 

(CS.70) 

(C S. 70) 

(C S. 75) 

General Ant 

4S 

52 

73 


HumauUes 

SI 

62 

70 

48 

Soeial Science 

57 

67 

74 

51 

Education 

27 

39 

44 

20 

Builneu and Commerce 4i 

Pbyeieal Science and Mathe- 

53 

65 

43 

malic* 

64 

76 

82 

68 

Engioeerias 

68 

79 

88 

67 

Biological Science 

59 

62 

72 

46 

Agriculture 

37 

48 

52 

29 

MitccUaneoui 

38 

35 

48 

29 

AU Fields 

53 

62 

71 

50 


In terms of the undergraduate curricula for professions this 
volume considers, the category of senior in “Social Science" 
includes first-year law students, "Engmceting" includes archi- 
tecture, “Biological Science" includes nursing, as well as pre- 
medical and prc-veteiinary students, and Education includes 
coaching, occupational therapy, physical education, and recre- 
ation. as well as the more usual divisions of Education like 
elementary education, secondly education, school admlnistra- 
tioo. and adult education, among others. 

Although the figures show wide vaiiafions among the dif- 
ferent major fields, they are diffic ult to interpret. It is possible 
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that they might have changed substantially in Education and 
Biological Science if women bad been included among those 
taking the test. Perhaps no interpretation should go beyond that 
provided by ETS itself. Its study states: 

Comparisons between the listed major fields must be made with 
caution because of the many arbitrary decisions that were required 
in assigning re^trants to these major fields. , . . “Education,” the 
lowest-ranking field according to the data given, did not include 
students who might be intending to leach a subject categorized in 
one of the other major fields if they did not mention their intent to 
teach. Registrants studying phydea] education constituted a sizeable 
portion but less than half of the group coded “Education.” 
“En^eering” and “Physical Sdence and Mathematics” had the 
highest percentages of registraots equalling or exceeding the critical 
scores. “Social Science" is also consistently above average. “Bio- 
logical Science” for freshmen is above “Sodal Science ” but is about 
average for the sophomores and juniors and below average for the 
seniors. “Humanities” is slightly below average in three of the four 
years in college. “Agriculture” has perr^nUges consistently below 
those for the country as a whole as does “Business and Commerce” 
to a lesser extent. 

These major fields pve diSerent relative emphases to verbal and 
quantitative types of material. “Humanities” and “Social Science” 
depend more on linguistic aptitudes while “Esgiseering” and “Physi- 
cal Science and Mathematics” are more quantitative in nature. The 
test was developed to give equal weight to verbal and quantitative 
aptitudes. If this relative weight had been changed, the relative 
ranks of the various major fields might have changed.** 

Tfte Graduate Record Examination: — ^The Graduate Record 
Examination, also administered by the Educational Testing 
Service, is used by a number of graduate schools and depart- 
ments to measure a student’s abiliQr to undertake graduate 
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work. It Is composed of an aptilutfe lest of general scholastic 
abUily for graduate work. disideJ into verbal ability and quan- 
Ulalive ability, and an acbtevcmeitt lest in each subject-matter 
area. If valid, the test rcsulu rencct the relative quality of can- 
didates in the dUTerent fields. Most of the fields arc graduate 
and not professional, but graduate education, graduate engi- 
neering. and graduate psychology ore included in the ETS 
studies. 

On the Aptitude Test — VetM Ability, the mean of the 
sealed scores were for Education. 456, for Engineering, 549. 
and for Psychology. 5tiS. On the Aptitude Test— Quantitative 
Ability, the mean of the scaled scores was Education. 461 , Eo* 
Sneering, 695, and Psychology, 542. On the Advanced Test, 
the mean of the scaled scores were for Education, 4B9. Engi- 
neering, 639. and Psychology, 558, although the means on the 
Advanced Tests are not strictly comparable since they do not 
have identical ranges of possible scores.** Graduate students in 
psychology ouucore graduate students in education and en- 
gineering in verbal ability, and fall behind engineering students 
in quantitative ability and oo achievement io subject-matter. 
Education tnuls in all three. 

America’s Resources cl Specialized Trf/rn/.'— The volume 
America's Resources of Specialized Talent,** prepared for the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training by 
Dad WoUic, contains a detailed statement on its cllorts to de- 
fine tlie characteristics of students entering specialized fields. 
The basic data were gathered from the Commission’s study of 
students who entered 41 colleges and univcnilics in the fall of 
1946. Most of the emphasis of the study rested on intelligence. 

Members of the ten professions as a group average much 
above the total population in intelligence, because of the fact 
that they are college graduates. Out the professions arc not 
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equally high in intellectual abiUty. “On the average, the mem- 
bers of some groups are somewhat brighter than ore members 
of other groups, although there is much overlapping from one 
field to another.” “ These distinctions can be found not only in 
high school, but in college, university, and professional school. 
According to Wolfle, “some fields attract, or admit, students of 
a higher intelligence level than are attracted to other fields, and 
- . . the differences among the fields are about the same regard- 
less of the educational level at which the students are studied." 
Furthermore, these differences have not changed substantially 
in the thirty-year period between 1920 and 1950, according to 
data from records at Ohio State University.** The persistence 
of these differences, both in the various levels of education and 
over periods of time, “support the generalization that intelli- 
gence test data gathered on students specializing is different 
fields are truly representative of persons working in those 
fields.” *• 

For the sake of comparison, the Commission's study con- 
verted various intelligence test scores to those of the Army 
General Classification Test. The comparisons given below list 
the scores by fields at the lOtb percentile, the 50th percentile, 
and the 90lh percentile. They therefore reflect the range of 
scores as well as give the median score. They are arranged in 
descending order of median scores.** 

Data arc not given for archilcclure. For the four other under- 
graduate fields, the data for college graduates are given below. 


Field of specialization 

Engineering 

Nuraing 

Bus i ness and Commerce 
Education, general 
All fields combined 


PetcenUle scores (on AGCT Scale) 
of each group 


to 50 90 

no 124 140 

108 120 138 

106 119 132 

102 118 131 

107 121 135 
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Of the five professions which require college work as pre- 
requisite for admission, data are not given for veterinary 
medicine. For the other four fields, data are given below for 
graduate or professional school students. 



Percentile scores (on AGCT Scale) 



of each group 


Field of specialUation 

10 

50 

90 

Medicine (medical achool uudeitU) 

114 

127 

140 

Psychology (Pb.O. recipienu) 

120 

137 

158 

(graduate studeeu) 

118 

132 

144 

Law (taw Kbool eiaduaies) 

111 

124 

135 

Social Work (graduate itudeets) 

107 

121 

133 

All fields combined 

109 

124 

139 


A number of comparisoiis caa be drawn from these data. In 
the undergraduate professions, eogineering and nursing form 
one group, in which the two are fairly close together and both 
above the weighted average for all fields of undergraduate spe- 
cialization. Business and education are also close together, both 
falling below the average for all Gelds combined. 

In the intermediate and graduate fields, psychology and 
medicine form one group also, though psychology, both for 
Ph.D. recipients and for graduate students, is appreciably 
higher than medicine. Both are higher than the weighted aver- 
age of all fields combined. Law and social work form a second 
group, in which law is about the same as the average for all 
fields combined and social work falls somewhat below. 

In general, the scores of students in the intermediate and 
graduate professional schools ate higher than those of college 
graduates, with the exceptions of en^cering and social work. 
Engineering graduates score about the same as law students, or 
approrimately the same as the average for all fields combined 
of the intermediate and graduate fields. Social work students, 
on the other hand, score about the same as aQ fields combined 
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in the undergraduate group, and fall below college graduates 
in nursing and engineering. It is possible, of course, that a dif- 
&rcQt result would have appeared had the testing in sodal 
work been limited to graduates as it was in law, nursing, and 
engineering. 

We have taken one further comparison from Wolfle. When 
college graduates are ranked by specialized fields in accordance 
with their high school grades, it shows that the average engi- 
neering student graduated from high school ahead of about 77 
percent of high school students who graduated the same year. 
The average education student bad graduated from high school 
ahead of 70 percent of his class. The average business and 
commerce student had graduated ahead of nearly 64 percent 
of his class. These figures can be compared with the median 
college graduate in all fields combined. His high school grades 
placed him ahead of 74 percent of his classmates.*^ 

Although the ranking of the various fields has importance, it 
is necessary to recognize that the ranges of the fields overlap 
substantially. Except for p^cbology, the 50th percentile of 
every field, graduate or undergraduate, is higher than the lOtb 
percentile of every other field. The conclusion is not that any 
field totally lacks very able students; rather the data suggest 
that some fields do not attract enough of them in comparison 
with the experience of some of the other fields. The National 
Education Association implies this point with its comment on 
the quality of education students: 

Students of high academic quality are being selected and can be 
selected for schools of education. There are examples of schools 
in which students from colleges of educadon lead all other students 
in honors confened. On the otbec band, mass testing of college 
freshmen on a national scale has mealed that average scores for 
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Creshmea ia teacher education ai« below the average for all fresh- 
men.** 

Data on quality of students ia the various fields are not so 
obviously valid that they prohibit argument over their signifi- 
cance and meaning. It is difficult, however, to escape the con- 
clusion that some fields suffer ftota not attracting a sufficient 
number of intellectually competent students. It is true, also, that 
students may be selected on other than purely intellectual cri- 
teria. Morris Rosenberg has found that social work and teach- 
ing rank very high on a ‘‘faith in people** index and engineering, 
law, and architecture rank fairly low,** almost precisely re- 
vcrslog some of the data ^ven above. As Dr. Katherine A. 
Kendall puts it: “Intellectual atialDments may not always be of 
primary significance in certain professional fields. Id social 
work, for example, it is quite possible that we would turn down 
a Phi Beta Kappa who did not have qualities of personality 
which, we dunk, ace accessary in wotking with troubled peo- 
ple, and accept a B-minus student who had these qualities to a 
high degree.” ** 
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CHAPTER 6 


Relations Between 
the Professional School 
and the University 


The anliihesii between a lechniccil and a liberal educa* 
tion it fallaciaut. 

—Alfred North Whitehead 


GENERAL RELATIONS 

T HE earliest universities were dominated by pro- 
fessional schoob. With the renaissance of the twelfth century, 
Greek and Egyptian knowledge which flowed into Western 
Europe “burst the bonds of the cathedral and monastery schools 
and created the learned professions. ...” * The University of 
Salerno, dating from the middle of the eleventh century, was 
basically a medical school, and the University of Bologna, al- 
though a “many-sided institution,” was “most noteworthy as the 
centre of the revival of Roman law,” * Bologna, with its organ- 
ization of student guilds called “universities,” and its organiza- 
tion of professors called “colleges,” its academic degrees and its 
instituUonal organiialion, widely influenced the further devel- 
opment of the university. It was not content with remaining a 
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professional school of law. “Other subjects appeared in course 
of time, arts, medicine, and theology, but Bologna was pre- 
eminently a school of civil law, and as such it became the model 
of university organization for Italy, Spain, and southern 
France. ...” * The University of Paris, by 1231, had estab- 
lished “four faculties, each under a dean: arts, canon law (civil 
law was forbidden at Paris after 1219), medicine, and the- 
ology.” * Paris attained its eminence as a school of theology, 
and became the model for universities later established in 
Germany and England. The professional school has been a 
part of the university since its founding. Without the profes- 
sional school, the medieval as well as the modem university 
would be changed beyond recognition. 

Yet some scholars of higher education, lilte Abraham Flex- 
ner and Robert Hutchins, have considered most professional 
schoob as inimical to the university, diverting it from its main 
tasks by moving it toward “vocationalism.” Tteir solutions 
would bar the professional school from the university, or sub- 
ordinate it to such an extent that the liberal aits would become 
the dominating force of the university. Instead of restoring a 
university tradition, these scholars contradict the tradition to 
which they appeal. In the medieval university, "the course in 
arts led normally to the master’s degree in six years, with the 
baccalaureate somewhere on the way. Graduation in arts was 
the co mm on preparation for professional study, being regularly 
required for theology and usual for intending lawyers and 
physicians.” * The point fa, I thinlc, that the professional school 
and the “arts” faculty each provided parts of the education for 
the professions. 

But there fa little need to labor the point that the medieval 
universities respected and incorporated professional schools. 
Modem universities do also. Sq>arated professional schools, 
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like those in en^cering and Tuedkine, tend to move toward 
the university, and others, like teachers’ colleges, founded for 
the Unuted purposes of a sin^e profession, discover that they 
must assume the character of colleges in order to do their pro- 
fessional job adequately. They change from teachers’ colleges 
to “state colleges,’’ and become similar in organization if not 
in emphasis to other four-year colleges. 

Although the university has an unbroken affinity for the pro- 
fessional school since the earliest times. Dr. Charles Frankel, 
professor of philosophy at Columbia University, points out that 
“it would be unduly soothing to suggest that professional 
schools and the non-professional divisions of American univer- 
sities have been easy bed-fellows. . . . Recurrent grievances, a 
sort of chronic tension, and a sense of unfulffiled possibilities 
have been built into the relationship of many professional 
schools to the universities with which they are ostensibly asso- 
ciated.” * Frankel finds an explanation of this “state of affairs" 
in the “imperious pressure of vocationaHsm” and the attitudes 
of some professions “that they have a special body of knowl- 
edge 01 expertise which renders them unique.’’ These tend to 
establish "a professional gospel, a creed which teaches the in- 
dispensability of ibe profession and its special for the 
achievement of all things that are good," and sometimes to 
succumb to “special pressure to train students quickly and 
directly for practice.” He suggests, on the other hand, that some 
of the difficulty is caused university departments dominated 
by the “genteel” tradition which, he believes, “has been the 
unspoken rationale for the policy under which so many Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning have quarantined themselves 
against seriousness." * Conflict between these two equally unde- 
sirable sets of altitudes creates tensions and frustrations on both 
sides. 



fiefotions Sefween lh» Pt^eaionol School and the UnirersUy 
Although the relationship may be uneasy, it can hardly be 
ignored. In most universities, the budgets of the professional 
schoob form a substantial part of the total budget of the uni- 
versity. Professional education attracts the majority of students 
and requires the majority of the faculty. Laboratory and field 
study require special facilities either on or off the campus. In 
short, professional schools require time and money from the 
university. Their students also require services &om the facul- 
ties in the arts and sciences, particularly in the undergraduate 
fields. A university without professional schools could be con- 
ceived, but it is unlikely that it could be operated. The relation- 
ships that have been established therefore warrant further 
definition. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 

Of the ten professions we have been considering, only clini* 
cal psychology has avoided the status of a school or college 
within the univerrity. Clinical psychology is almost uniformly 
orgamzed as part of the graduate department of psychology, 
and never as an autonomous professional school. Among and 
wi thin the other nine professions, there is variation. Some have 
independent schools devoted solely or mainly to the task of 
educating students in their professions. In social work and vet- 
erinary medicine, all schools are located within universities or 
colleges. 

Independent Proless/onol Seliools 

Seven of the professions have some schools which are inde- 
pendent of colleges and universities. For architecture and nurs- 
ing each, only two schools that are not parts of colleges or uni- 
versities give bachelor’s degrees. Of the 126 approved law 
schools, 6 are independent. Eleven out of 78 medical schools 
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arc independent institutions. Boginecring bas 35 independent 
schools out of Its total of 210. Business bos a number of inde- 
pendent schools. About 1200 colleges and universities provide 
teacher education, and of these, only about 125 are teachers' 
colleges. This number is declioing as teachers’ colleges arc 
reorganized into four-year colleges of greater scope. Independ- 
ent schools have the complicated task of organizing the profes- 
sional sequences which their curricula require, and of building 
sufficient strength in the basic sciences and humanities to sup- 
port professional study. >Vben they are successful in doing so, 
they approach the status of universities themselves, as, for 
example, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
major land-grant colleges. 

In Colf«0M end Unlv«rsiU«j 

The professional school may be established as patt of the 
university structure in several ways, depending in some measure 
on the way the university itself is organized. Its place in the uni- 
versity c^ges from that of a unit whose dean is directly respon- 
sible to the central administration of the university to a 
specialization within a department of the university. In between 
lie at least two other forms of orgAnization — the semi-autono- 
mous variation of the autonomous school, and the deportment 
within a larger division of the university. 

Autonomous : — The autonomous professional school is not 
as self-directing as the independent professional school. It is 
subject to university-wide policy and control. Its autonomy 
rests on the fact that its administrative officer is directly respon- 
sible to the central administration of the university, usually to 
the president or the vice president. Most professions prefer this 
pldce for their schools, believing that it gives status and free- 
dom, and thereby aids the schools in achieving their mission. 
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For example, Deiirick and Berson say, ‘The study of the ad- 
ministration of medical schools has led the Survey to the opin- 
ion that, in those institutions which are primarily educational 
Institutions in which training and service are definitely minor 
activities, the dean should be the administrative head of the 
institution reporting directly to the president or to the board 
of trustees when there is no university connection. ” * 

Semi-autonomous : — ^The semi-autonomous professional 
school has many of the organizational characteristics of the 
autonomous school, but its place in the organization structure 
of the univenity is different. It is administratively related to a 
small number of similar schools, since its dean is responsible 
not to the president or vice-president but to an adoUnistrative 
officer to whom deans of the other similar schools axe also re- 
sponsible. To use medicine as an example again, the complexity 
of education for the health professions has grown to such an 
extent that presidents have required assistance in coordinating, 
financing, and adnunlstering the schools focused on these pro- 
fessions. In several universities, therefore, the medical school 
has become one of a group of schools, such as dentistry, nursing, 
and pharmacy, in which the dean of each school is responsible 
to a single officer, who may be known as provost, vice-president 
for health affairs, director of medical affairs, or other title 
which reflects both the breadth of his responsibilities and their 
limitation to a group of schools. 

Departmental : — Some professional schools hold depart- 
mental status, falling within the responsibilities of the dean of 
the college of arts and sciences, or of some other college within 
the university. The nursing school, in some institutions, is a 
department in the medical schooL In others, it is a department 
within the college of arts and sciences. When so located, it is 
farther from the center of decision and usually has less infiu- 
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ence in the university councils than a more nearly autonomous 

position would give it. 

C/mV.-— Except for climcal psychology, all professional 
schools have at least the status of departments. Clinical psy- 
chology has rarely been separated from the graduate depart- 
ment of psychology. Psychology departments are accredited 
for educating clinical psychologists, but the curriculum is part 
of the total effort of the department. 

Status of schools in different professions : — Schools for the 
older professions have more often been awarded “autonomous 
status than schools in professions recently recognized by uni- 
versity education. All veterinary schools except two carry the 
title of “school” or “college.” Every medical school carries one 
or the other of the titles, except the two Medical Centers of the 
State University of New York. Engineering schools have sim- 
ilar places within the university structure. Architecture and 
nursing have not moved quite so far toward autonomy. Of the 
45 accredited schoob of architecture located in universities in 
1953, 5 were "autonomous,” 8 were semi-autonomous, and 
35 were departments. According to Taylor, “In the past there 
were a larger number of departments of architecture in colleges 
of engineering and institutes of technology than at present; the 
trend b toward organizing the instruction in autonomous or 
semi-autonomous schoob.”*® Of the 114 collegiate schoob of 
nursing, 45 are separate professional schoob, 15 are depart- 
ments in medical schools, and 45 are departments of colleges 
of science, liberal arts, education, or medical science.** Five 
schoob did not report. The trend b toward the autonomous or 
semi-autoDomous school of nursing. 

Law schoob customarily have the status of an autonomous 
school or college. Membership in the American Association of 
Collegiate Schoob of Business b open only to a school or col- 
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]ege which is “a distinct and iadepeadeat degree recommend- 
iog unit responsible directly to the central administrative au- 
thority of an institution of higher learning to which other 
independent degree recommending units are similarly respon- 
sible.” Schools without this amount of independence may be 
recommended for associate membership if they meet other 
requirements. All members of the Association, however, have 
the title of “school” or “college." Most schools of social work 
have the status of schools, but a few are graduate d^artments. 

In teacher education, because of its size and varied origias, 
the situation is considerably more complex. According to Arm- 
strong, “only about 125 of the 1200 colleges and universities 
that prepare teachers are teachers colleges, and only 75 addi- 
tional institutions list teacher education as their major pur- 
pose."*' Public and private colleges and universities educate 
the bulk of teachen. Armstrong finds that three patterns of 
organization exist for teacher education in the university: 

1 ) “the college or school of education has full responsibility 
for the students and their educational programs. ... 2) The 
college or school of education has full responsibility for some 
students preparing to teach, be ginnin g with the freshman year, 
and for some be ginnin g with the junior year. For others, the 
college or school shares responsibility with other colleges and 
schools on the campus. ... 3) The unit specifically concerned 
with teacher educadon is generally a department within a col- 
lege or school, usually within the school of aits and sciences. 
The major responsibility of the department of education in this 
type of organization is to offer professional courses in psychol- 
ogy, sociology, philosopl^, and methods as desired by the 
faculty of the school of arts and sciences." “ 

The push of the professional school is toward autonomy, or 
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at least toward the semi-autonomy of being grouped with like 
schools under a special administrative officer comparable to a 
vice-president. Autonomy gives a school control of its cuiricu- 
lura and its students, status in the university, and influence on 
university policy. Autonomy makes a school visible to the pub- 
lic as well as to its profession. These are values which all pro- 
fessional education desires. 

It is clear, however, that becoming autonomous does not 
solve all problems for the professional school, particularly when 
the movement of professional education is in the direction of 
knowledge and away from skills. As the base of professional 
education expands with the addition of more and more knowl- 
edge, professional education becomes more and more depend- 
ent on other parts of the universiiy for providing its students 
with mastery of the arts and sciences underlying practice. A 
professional school may successfully achieve the advantages of 
autonomy only to dbcover that it has also won the disadvan- 
tages of isolation. It must then find ways of retaining autonomy 
while efiectively relating itself to the rest of the university, at 
least to those parts of the university which are necessary to its 
work. Otherwise, the purposes which first impelled the profes- 
sional school toward the uoivecsity will have been lost in its 
drive for autonomy. 

Educators in the professions recognize the disadvantages of 
isolation. For example, Arnold B. Grobman has written about 
medical schools: 

The present university association ... is in most instances little 
more than nominal. Many contemporary medical educators now 
agree that tbe time is here for medical schools to be made integral 
parts of universities rather than to continue as semi-autonomous 
units only loosely associated with universities. Even now, many 
medical schools are moving, and in some cases returning some 
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teaching activities from large ddes back to the main university 
campus...** 

Id nursing, a study of the nursing cuiriculom at the University 
of Washington reports that some of the effort to reduce isola- 
tion is coming from other parts of the university. It says: 
Several of the faculty members in the basic sdences base expressed 
a desire to meet with one another as well as with the nursing faculty, 
to determine where unnecessary overlapping may occur, and to find 
opportunities to build upon the concepts stressed by their col- 
leagues.’* 

Law schools have also been aware of their isolation. Because 
of age and prestige, the law schools have often had a high 
degree of autonomy. But autonomy is not enough, and integra- 
tion with the rest of the university is diffioilt to manage. *701 
about twenty years now, American professors of law have been 
agreeing with one another that we ought to do something about 
the integration of law with the other social sciences. In view of 
this general agreement, it is remarkable bow little of real sig- 
nificance has actually been accomplished in this direction.” 
Studies of professional education in other fields, like engineer- 
ing, business adminlstratiou, and architecture, echo the hope 
that isolation will be replaced by integration, so that the con- 
tributions of the various fields of knowledge can be made part 
of the understanding of the professional student 

ATTITUDES OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Although the professional schools recognize the need for the 
basic sciences and humanities, they often sharply criticize the 
results of efforts of the other parts of the university. These criti- 
cisms include two major complaint: 1) the university depart- 
ments do not do a competent job in what they set out to do, 
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and 2) the university departments are unwilling to do the jobs 
that professional students need. 

The professional school roust depend on departments of the 
university to develop part of the competences required by the 
professions. The school believes, rightly or wrongly, that other 
departments should be successful in teaching students the 
subject-matter or skills they are responsible for. When the pro- 
fessional school discovers that students have not mastered what 
the departments give, the professional school is frustrated, and 
may attempt to solve the problem by escape into further isola- 
tion. It establishes under its own control courses which would 
be more appropriately provided in other departments or schools. 

The most common complaint of the professional schools is 
that even after students devote parts of two years or more to 
study with the English department in writing, speech, and liter- 
ature, they cannot either write or speak in logical, clear, and 
convincing English. The professional schook do not think that 
the difficulties of this task are insuperable, and they therefore 
look with considerable dissatisfaction when they compare the 
results with the effort expended. Engineering educators sum- 
marized their frustrations in General Education in Engineering; 


From all parts of the country came the now standard complaint that 
students could not read or write adequately, and could not express 
themselves orally with either dariiy or precision 
The most disturbing factor in this whole “English problem” is the 
sta^ermg discrepancy between eflort and results. Students normally 
begin their schoolmg with a reasonable command of the English 
anguage, acquired primarily from the home. They then study Eng- 
lish in one form or another continuously throughout the elementary 
and secondary grades, or for a total of twelve years. Yet it is a com- 
monp a« at colleges regard this preparation as inadequate, and 
the freshman EnglUh course is the closest thing we have to a uni- 
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to the home and the schooli has fallen on the English departments 

of the colleges.** 

Students in engiiiecring, law, and medicine are among the 
most intellectually qualified of all students in the university. 
Whatever the cause of their deficiencies in. English, it is not 
lack of ability. English departments are not unaware of these 
problems. Some are making serious efforts to solve them. Mem- 
bers of English faculties have been working toward soluUons 
for several years through a committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English which has been constructing an effec- 
tive program for the “non-major” student who does not expect 
to specialize in the field of English. 

Deficiencies in oral and written expression illustrate the fact 
that departments of the university do not always perform their 
tasks with success, even when willing and anxious to do so. 
In addition, some professional schools have the conviction that 
departments are not interested in teaching their subjects in a 
maimer that would be useful to professional students. Instead, 
the professional schools believe, these departments are inter- 
ested in and concerned with only those students who may be 
expected to “major” in their fields. If instruction focused on 
these students has meaning for students in professional fields, 
the departments ate pleased. If it does not, the departments ate 
unconcerned. In other words, the departments ask that profes- 
sional students adapt themselves to the instruction designed for 
students who are majoring in the field; it cannot be modified 
for the purposes of other students. 

Reactions of several professional schools illustrate their con- 
clusions. Architecture faculties are particularly unhappy with 
the teaching of physics and mathematics. In physics, as we 
have seen, they judge that “Here, particularly, the design of 
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courses primarily to please the ego of the instructor or to cater 
to the needs of students intending to major in the £dds seems 
to be at its worst;” ** in mathematics, they ask somewhat hope- 
lessly that the mathematics departments formulate courses 
“tailored to the needs of architectural students.” ** Some engi- 
neering schools have abandoned hope of obtaining what their 
students need from departments of the university, and “have 
established their own humanistic-social departments, or their 
own departments of English, or use other less radical devices 
for getting the kind of instruction they seek for their students. 
The evidence from this study is that when this is done the 
results are gratifying, at least to the school of engineering.” ** 
Medical educators are distressed by the teaching of physics, not 
only because “much physics teachmg is downright poor," but 
because they suspect that physics teachers take pride in being 
obscure. Physics courses, they find, repel premedical students 
not because physics “is difficult but because it is unnecessarily 
difficult. Many of them believe (as do some faculty members) 
that physics teachers try to moke the general course 'hard and 
mysterious.’ ” ** Business schools also have difficulties. Iknow of 
one dean of a business school who eliminated Spanish as a 
requirement for business majon, since be despaired of persuad- 
ing the Spanish facul^ that the needs of business students were 
as legitimate as those of language majors. 

These illustrations partially explain why the relations be- 
tween professional schools and university departments are in 
a state of “chronic tension.” Some professional schools suggest 
solutions which would relieve the tension by almost eliminating 
the relationship. Architecture strongly urges that its schools 
work toward eliminating the difficulties by grouping architec- 
tural students into their own sections, to be taught either by 
faculty members of the departments or by faculty members 
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established for the purpose in the architectural schools. The 
Architect at Mid-Century suggests that architecture schools 
organize science instruction to ooc of two ways; either tocor* 
porate the material needed in courses already taught to the 
architecture school, or "introduce a special course, perhaps 
entitled Science for Architecture, to be administered and taught 
by the school of archiieciuie." •* Either choice would avoid 
depending on the university departments. The study is con- 
vinced that 

. . . special treatment for special groups is the only defensible policy. 
Where the need is demonstrable, the professional school should be 
able to depend on the support of the genera] university administra- 
tion inimplemeotiag this policy. In many instiiutions, this is accepted 
practice and there is oo barrier to totecdepactmental collaborattoo. 
In some, however, the divisions serving professional students pre- 
tend omniscience in what these students should be taught. In such 
cases, direct appeal should be made to higher authority.*' 

If the recommendations of The Architect at Mid-Century 
are adopted, architecture sebook will teach freshman English, 
physics, and chemistry for architecture students. In mathemat- 
ics. architecture students "will be handled to special sections, 
and . . . special problems couched to terms of building situa- 
tions will be provided.” ** 

Engineering views departments of the university with some- 
what less rancor than architecture does. It has not bad the 
severe difficulty of architecture with counes to mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, and its solutions are pointed more 
toward the social sciences and humanities. It believes that 
“captive departments" of the humanities and social sciences to 
the engineering schools are undesirable, but it recognizes that 
they may be necessary under certain unusual conditions. It 
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regards “the establishment in the school of engineering of sepa- 
rate departments for teaching the humanities and social sciences 
to engineering students as a deface of the lost resort, to be 
adopted only as a solution to extreme local conditions.”** 
Instead of proposing a radical solution of special courses for 
engineers in the humanities and social sciences, engineering 
suggests a long-range solution. “It is to join forces with other 
professional and pre-professional groups on the campus whose 
problems are at least roughly comparable to that of the engi- 
neering schools. . . . Administrations that would understand- 
ably shrink from the prospect of special courses and special 
programs for every special group, will find it more reasonable 
to visualize a single general education program designed . . . 
for all professional and pre-professional groups.” '* 

If these comments accurately represent the beliefs of profes- 
sional schoob, it b clear that relations between them and the 
departments of the universi^ are not satbfactory. Fortunately, 
the professional schoob and the departments both place a high 
value on instruction in the basic sciences and humanities, or 
conflict might well be irreconcilable. Instead, conflict arbes 
from secondary issues, requiring deebioos on what parts of the 
sciences and humanities are necessary and desirable for profes- 
sional students, whether the focus and quality of instruction arc 
appropriate to their purposes, and >«ho should teach the sub- 
jects. These issues ore susceptible to resolution, if — and it u 
sometimes a large if — the professional schoob and the univer- 
sity departments are willing to Kork together toward a resolu- 
tion. En^ncering has accumulated evidence that the arts and 
engineering faculties can resolve conflicts nhen they come 
together to work out their differences. Its Committee on the 
Humanblic-Social Research Proj^ concluded: 
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... the formulation of objectives must be carried out joindy by the 
engineering and arts faculties. Neither group, acting independenUy, 
is likely to define the task in a way that will win the prompt and 
understanding approval of the other, and our field reports are 
unanimous in pointing out that such mutual approval is indispen- 
sable to a successful program. We believe that the lack of a joindy 
formulated philosophy is the basic cause of the misunderstanding 
and inefficiency that was found on many campuses. 

we have evidence that cooBlct disappears almost completely on 

those campuses where the arts and engineering faculties are thrown 
together as colleagues on an equal footing, and where there are 
systemadc procedures for briogjog the two groups together to work 
out their mutual problems.” 

These illustrations and comments give some assurance that 
the professional school can retain its autonomy without immer* 
sion into isolation if the universi^ departments and the profes- 
sional school make conscious, consistent, and inteUigent efforts 
to relate themselves to each other. This desirable end cannot be 
achieved without effort. It will not automatically occur. It can- 
not be gained through sniping or deprecation. Together, the 
professional schools and the departments of the university can 
build on the foundation of their common belief that the basic 
sciences and humanities are essential to the education of the 
professional man. By joint effort, they can translate this com- 
mon belief into mutually agreeable decisions and procedures 
on curriculum and instruciion. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Accrediting 


The way in which n university should function in the 
preparation for on inlellectuol coreer, such as modern 
business or one of the older professions, is by promoting 
the imoginolive consideration of the various general prin- 
ciples underlying that career. 

—Alfred North Whitehead 


VV HEN a college or university awards a degree, 
it is employing a symbol behind which stands the successful 
completion of the institution's requirements. The degree is 
intended to represent a level of cducaUonal accomplishment or 
au amount of competence which the university guarantees that 
the graduate has achieved. Since the United States has never 
estab^hed the device of "cxtemal” examinations, the univer- 
sity gives its own examinations to its own students and awards 
its degree without further lest by anyone. Its degree, therefore, 
has only the value which the univeisity gives it. Unless the uni- 
versity awards the degree only to those who have in fact 
achieved a recognized level of competence, the symbol of the 
degree loses its contact with zealily and becomes a fraud 
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To be sure, society has established additional tests for per- 
sons entering certain professions. In a number of fields, includ- 
ing architecture, medicine, law, nursing, veterinary medicine, 
and in some states, clinical psycbolo^, graduates must success- 
fully undergo examinations for licensing before being permitted 
to enter practice. Teachers must be “certified,” but this does not 
require examination. Engineers may obtain a license if they 
Vidsh to take examinadons, but they can practice without it. 
Licensing is designed to protect the public from incompetent 
practitiooeis. It may protect the professions from admitting 
incompetent persons. But it does not protect the student from 
the mcompetent university. Without other means of jud^g the 
quality of iostitutioas, only the integrity and intelligence of the 
universities could do that. 

Unfortunately, not all iostitutioas have sufficient integrity to 
maintain the quality of their degrees. Today, the situation is 
vastly different from that of fifQr years ago, when Abraham 
Flexner could write that the catalog of one so-called medical 
school was a “tissue of misrepresenutioos from cover to cover.” 
But stories of degrees for sale appear frequently enough even 
now to make it clear that a degree is a symbol only. Its value 
rests on what it represents. 

Universities in the United States are largely autonomous, 
operating under the control of their own boards of trustees, 
even though chartered by the state. The state itself exercises 
little control over them, except for public universities under 
a central coordinating board. After awarding charters, the state 
exercises virtually no control over private universities, beyond 
the most general kind of concern. 

Three groups need to assure themselves that universities 
meet a standard of performance which gives value to their 
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degrees — students, professions, and society. This protection 
can be found through some kind of external review which rec- 
ognizes merit and exposes fraud. By applying sets of standards 
which can be met only through acceptable performance, the 
review can uphold the value of the degree awarded, so that it 
will have understandable meaning and significance. If all uni- 
versities are found to meet minimum standards, students can 
choose among them with assurance of satisfactory instruction. 

It would be possible, of course, for the state to review the 
performance of all institutions, and to publish lists of those 
which met its standards — in other words, to accredit the col- 
leges and universities within its borders. To do so would be 
to give the state greater cootrol over colleges and universities 
than the United States has been willing to allow. Fuxthennore, 
state-by-state accrediting woutd have (he difficulty of standards 
wluch varied from one state to the other. Once the difficulties 
of these variations became clear to the public, there would 
probably be calls for accrediting by the national government to 
correct the variations in standards. A nationalized system of 
higher education could conceivably result. 

Need for accrediting, during the last part of the 19th and 
the early years of the 20tb century, was obvious. Unless the 
colleges and the universities had found a way to establish 
accrediting, it is quite possible that governmental accrediting 
would have spread. Instead, the institutions and the profes- 
sions themselves accepted responsibility for reviewing the 
quality of higher educaUon. They recognized that it would be 
necessary to apply sanctions against colleges and universities 
which were rankly incompetent or secretly dishonest to protect 
the unsuspecting student, die professions, and society, as well 
as to preserve the reputations of the competent institutions. 
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What the colleges and universities did was to band together 
to define and apply the sanctions themselves to gain protection 
both &om the possibility of governmental controls which society 
might otherwise require, and ficom effects of institutions which 
were so flagrantly inadequate that they exploited students and 
society by their pretense of being universities. By so doing, the 
universities could give understandable meaning to the symbol 
of the degree. They could retain their autonomy by maintain- 
ing quality and by taking upon themselves to expose incompe- 
tence and fraud wherever it appeared among institutions of 
higher education. 

Considerations like these brought colleges and universities 
to undertake the task of accrediting. Colleges and universities 
formed regional associations, “regional'’ to avoid the narrow- 
ness of the state but to avoid the extreme diversity of the nation, 
and “association’’ to give strength to their judgments. In effect, 
the regional associations served as a means by which educa- 
tional institutions might accredit each other, establishing stand- 
ards to which all could agree and which were outside the reach 
of govenunental influence. 

Accrediting by regional associations did a great deal to 
raise the quality of instruction in colleges and universities. 
But it could not solve the problem of the professional schools. 
Typically, the regional associations accredit the college as a 
whole. They do not accredit parts of it. A university might be 
accredited, therefore, if its general quality meets the standards, 
even though parts of it ore seriously inadequate. Since the 
regional associations do not accredit the professional schools, 
their accreditation might actually mislead students into select- 
ing a poor professional school in an accredited university be- 
cause they mistakenly assumed that it too bad received ap- 
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proval. Also, many professional schools were located outside 
of colleges and universities, and were often not subject to 
accreditation by the regional associations at all. Some method 
bad to be found which would bring them under review also. 

Again, norngovemmental bodies undertook the task. Led 
by the American Medical Association which began accrediting 
in 1905, the professions themselves established procedures for 
accrediting the professional schools to supplement institution- 
wide accrediting done by the regional associations. Today, 
almost all professional schools are subject to accrediting by 
some agency of the professions. In some professions, like engi- 
neering, the accrediting agency goes so far as to accredit even 
the specialized curricula witbio the professional school, being 
uawilling to make a blanket approval of the whole school 
unless all its parts are satisfactory. 

The American Medical Assodatlon, spurred by Hefner’s 
study and stimulated by the massive funds which foundations 
injected into medical education, was phenomenally successful 
in its use of accrediting. Its success attracted followers, and one 
by one, the other professions set up their own procedures, con- 
ducted their own reviews, and published their own lists of 
approved schools. For the professional schools which were not 
parts of Universities and were therefore one-purpose institu- 
tions, this multiplication of accrediting agencies caused no 
great difficulty. But for the universities with a number of pro- 
fessional schools, it often became an administrative nightmare. 

For the university found itself in the unenviable position of 
trying to serve as many masters as there were accrediting agen- 
cies, and at its own expense. Different professions would ask 
for different information at different times, and would some- 
times even establish cooSictiag standards. At limes, standards 
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established by the professions would conflict with the univer- 
sity’s need for balanced devdopment. Sharply defined, quanti- 
tative standards reduced the universi^’s area of decision by 
making the professional school subject to external judgments 
which sometimes invaded the administrative prerogatives of its 
officers and the legal authority of its boards of mistees. 

No wonder, then, that the universities attempted to break 
free from accrediting by the professions. Through the National 
Commission on Accrediting and earlier organizations, they 
first tried to eliminate or greatly reduce the amount of accredit- 
ing conducted by the profcsuons. When they found that to be 
impossible, they began working toward a more reasonable 
method of continuing it. This, they found in joint efforts among 
the regional associations and the professions. The commission's 
methods will be described later, after a look at how the profes- 
sions themselves operate In accrediting. Because of the National 
Commission, the situation is cbaogiog. But the bulk of accredit- 
ing of professional schools continues to be conducted by each 
profession separately. 

Each of the ten professions has organized methods and agen- 
cies for accrediting. It is posuble to compare their efforts by 
describing, first, the kinds of agencies they have established 
to accredit professional sebook; second, the ways in which 
these agencies operate; and, finally, the kind of standards they 
employ as bases of their judgments. 

ACCREDITING AGENCIES 

Each of the ten professions has established agencies for the 
accrediting of professional schools. These fall into three general 
t)’pes: professional associations of practitioners, associations of 
professional schools, and joint councils on which both pracU- 
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tioners and schools are represented. In summary, accrediting 

agencies for the ten professions distribute themselves as follows: 


Professional 
Associations 
*Law 
'Medicine 
Psychology 
Veterinary medicine 


Professional 

Schools 

•Law 

•Medicine 

Business administration 


Joint 
Councils 
Architecture 
Engineering 
Nursing 
Social work 
Teaching 


la general, the professions have fended to move away from 
nse of associations of schools as the aecrediting agencies. Nuts- 
mg, social work, and teaching in recent years were aU accredited 

work estab- 

f ““ Ednealion which nndertook 

Cou^e-f?*' f National 

In 1952 also, 

LeZf f S ‘ Accrediting Service of the National 

fom S- ^ "“Silly to the eonneil 


Profess/ono/ Associations 

sio!,“,l'‘™“^ psynhology and veterinary medicine, the profes- 
since , MV 'T”" ““ P'"^ “I accreditation alone. 

P»rhoir ' 1 a° »“ Evalnation of the American 

P^ehological Assoetation has aceiedited the clinical psychol- 
Sraduate departments of psychology. It ac- 

since both^ar!^°*'f”’^''‘°'‘’®' ““““ImS Psychology, but 

c osely related to experimental psychology, rep- 

M u!" aSSranS AlSi.w1S2'“°"k" A"'""” 

^Oieo, M.dhu Colheo Ori 
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resentatives of the clinical counseling and experimental fields 
ser\’e on the eight-man committee. Veterinary medicine in 1946 
wtablished the Council on Education of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association to strengthen accrediting which it 
had begun in the 1930’s. 

In law and medicine, the professional association and the 
association of schools merge their interests to some extent, 
although the professional association predominates. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association “approves” law schools through its Coun- 
cil on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, which has 
been functioning in this field since 1923. An “approved” school 
does not necessarily belong to the Association of American 
Law Schools, but standards are similar, and five-sixths of the 
“approved” schools are members. Through its Council on 
Medical Educadon and Hospitals, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation collaborates closely with the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. All members of the AAMC are accredited 
by the American Medical Association, and vice versa. 

Pnfessional Se/ioefs 

The American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
(AACSB) was organised in 1916, but accreditation was not 
part of its origmal intent Over the years, however, it estab- 
lished standards for admission, and these have tended to be- 
come accrediting standards. A Standards Committee prepares 
and reviews standards for admission, but (he Executive Com- 
mittee recommends new admissions to the membership, which 
must approve by a two-thirds vote. 

Joint Couneils 

Architecture, engineering, nursing, social work, and teach- 
ing use joint councils as their accrediting agencies. The coun- 
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cils are variously composed but ioclude representatives of the 
schools and of the practitioners, together with other persons 
interested in the field. The National Architectural Accrediting 
Board is composed of two representatives each of the American 
Institute of Architects, the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture, and the National Counc'l of Architectural 
Registration Boards. It was {onned in 1940. Its members are 
designated by their organizations. The Engineers* Council for 
Professional Development (1932) is composed of three repre- 
sentatives from each of eight professional groups, of which six 
are groups of practitioners — the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institutes of Mining Engineers and 
of Metallurgical Engineer, the American Society of Mechani- 
cal En^neers, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. To these 
groups of pcacUtlooers ate added the American Society foe 
Engineering Education, and the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. The ECPD accredits upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Education. 

Since 1952, accrediting of nursing schools has been con- 
ducted by the Accrediting Service of the National League for 
Nursing. Since the NLN includes practitioners, educators, and 
lay persons, it parallels the council form of accrediting. 

Also since 1952, accrediting for social work schools has 
been centralized in the Council on Social Work Education, 
composed of social work practitioners selected through their 
national organizations, employing agencies, undergraduate 
social work departments and graduate schools of social work, 
and lay persons interested in social work education. It operates 
through a Commission on Accreditation which is a 15 member 
body made up of 9 faculty members of graduate schools of 
social work, 3 members of the National Association of Social 
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Workers, and 3 memfaers-at-Iar^, one of whom is usually 
drawn from the general field of higher education. 

The most recent of the councils, the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Educadoa, was formed in 1 954. It is 
composed of 19 members: 7 selected by the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education; 1 by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers; 1 by the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification; 6 ap- 
pointed by the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA) ; 1 by the National School Boards Association; 
and 3 by an hoc committee designated by the National 
Commission on Accrediting. 

Cemments 

Some obseners have suggested that accrediiiag by practi^ 
lioneis often supports higher standards than accrediting by 
schools, since the schools tend to protect the weaker institu- 
tions for which lower standards mean enrollmeais high enough 
to permit survival. Oa (he other band, accrediting by practi- 
tioners may establish artificial standards and may place em- 
phasis on immediate and narrow competence rather than broad 
understanding of the principles underlying professional work.* 
The movement of the professions toward the council type of 
accrediting agency with its combination of practitioner and 
educator attempts to resolve the contrary forces upon on appro- 
priate middle ground. 

STANDARDS 

Accrediting agencies which the professions establish judge 
whether the educational program of a professional school will 
qualify students for entrance into the profession. To make this 
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judgment, the accrediting agencies must establish standards 
which define the minimum program likely to achieve this pur- 
pose. These standards vary from profession to profession, but 
they can be compared in at least two ways: I ) by the areas in 
which the accrediting agency judges the schools, and 2) by the 
relative emphasis on objective measures or subjective judg- 
ments. We shall consider these in order. 

Areos of Acerecfiiing 

In general, all professions in accrediting schools are con- 
cerned with organiraiion, aims, curriculum, faculty, students, 
facilities, and financing. Many require that the professional 
school have equal autonomy with other professional schools 
in the university, and most imply that they would prefer 
autonomy whether other professional schools have it or not. 
For business admlnistratioa, autonomy is almost an absolute re- 
quirement, for the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business does not admit schools which lack autonomy even 
to associate membership. En^eeiing, law, medicine, social 
work, and veterinary medicine place considerable emphasis on 
autonomy. Aiclutecture, nursing, and teaching place somewhat 
less, since a number of their schools are departments. Clinical 
psychology, as we have seen, reverses this drive, requiring that 
the program be part of a graduate department of psychology. 

Aims : — ^Most sets of standards include one on aims of pro- 
fessional educadon in the field. The standards for business 
admimstration do not. Where present, the standard on aims 
is usually worded in very general terms. Social work, for exam- 
ple, says ‘The school seekingaccreditatioamust have in writing 
a statement of its educational and research goals which embody 
the recognized educational ^)als of the profession.” * The re- 
mainder of the section states the areas in which the schools 
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should have objectives, but it does not attempt to define what 
they should be, other than that they should “embody the recog- 
nized education goals of the profession." Standards of other 
professions are equally general in their statements of aims. 

Curricula : — Standards for cunicula prescribe length more 
frequently than content. Without exception, those profes- 
sions which publish standards state the minimiun numbers of 
academic years, semesters, quarters, or hours which are needed. 
On content, however, the standards tend to be more general, 
sometimes indicating necessary areas, such as general educa- 
tion and specialized professional training, with business admin- 
istration going so far as to include specific proportions in its 
standards. Business also names courses which are needed, but 
other professions are content to name areas only. 

Faculty : — Qualifications of faculty and faculty-student ratios 
are defined by standards of a number of the professions. Law, 
architecture, and engineering set no exact standard for degrees 
to be held by faculty members. Social work asks that “all mem- 
bers of the social work teaching staff should have appropriate 
social work education as evidenced by professional graduate 
degrees,” * and business administration standards state that “It 
is expected that at least 50 per cent of the teaching credit 
hours on either the Junior-Senior level or on an overall basis 
vrill be taught by full-time faculty members having terminal 
degrees . . • 

In several of the professional fields, the standard for faculty- 
student ratios is stated with precision. The Association of 
American Law Schools requires a minimum of one teacher for 
each 75 students or major fraction thereof, hardly a stringent 
requirement. The Council on Medical Education recommends 
one full-time instructor for each2S students in the basic medi- 
cal sciences. The American Bsychologica] Association suggests 
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judgment, the accteditlng ageoctes must establish standards 
which define the minim um program likely to achieve this pur- 
pose. These standards vary from profession to profession, but 
they can be compared in at least two ways: 1) by the areas in 
which the accrediting agency judges the schools, and 2) by the 
relative emphasis on objective measures or subjective judg- 
ments. We shall consider these in order. 

Areas of Accrediting 

In general, all professions in accrediting schools are con- 
cerned with organization, aims, curriculum, faculty, students, 
facilities, and financing. Many require that the professional 
school have equal autonomy with other professional schools 
in the university, and most imply that they would prefer 
autonomy whether other professional schools have it or not. 
For business admioistratloa, autonomy is almost art absolute re- 
quirement, for the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business does not admit schools which lack autonomy even 
to associate membership. Engineering, law, medicine, social 
work, and veterinary medicine place considerable emphasis on 
autonomy. Architecture, nursing, and leaching place somewhat 
less, since a number of their schools are departments. Clinical 
psychology, as we have seen, reverses this drive, requiring that 
the program be part of a graduate department of psychology. 

Aims : — Most sets of standards include one on aims of pro- 
fessional educadon in the field. The standards foe business 
administration do not. Where present, the standard on aims 
is usually worded in very general terms. Social work, for exam- 
ple, says “The school seeking accreditation must have in writing 
a statement of its educational and research goals which embody 
the recognized educational goals of the profession.”* The re- 
mainder of the section states the areas in which the schools 
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judgment, the accrediting agendes must establish standards 
which deOnc the minimum program likely to achieve this pur- 
pose. These standards vary from profession to profession, but 
they can be compared in at least two ways: 1 ) by the areas in 
which the accrediting agent^ judges the schools, and 2) by the 
relative emphasis on objective measures or subjective judg- 
ments. We shall consider these in order. 

Areas of Accrediting 

In general, all professions in accrediting schools are con- 
cerned with organization, aims, curriculum, faculty, students, 
facilities, and financing. Many require that the professional 
school have equal autonomy with other professional schools 
in the university, and most imply that they would prefer 
autonomy whether other professional schools have it or not. 
For business administration, autonomy is almost an absolute re- 
quirement, for the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business does not admit schools v.iilch lack autonomy even 
to associate membership. Endneering, law, medicine, social 
work, and veterinary medicine place considerable emphasis on 
autonomy. Architecture, nursing, and teaching place somewhat 
less, since a number of their schools are departments. Clinical 
psychology, as we have seen, reverses this drive, requiring that 
the program be part of a graduate department of psychology, 
Aims : — ^Most sets of standards include one on aims of pro- 
fessional education in the field. The standards for business 
administration do not. Where present, the standard on aims 
is usually worded in very general terms. Social work, for exam- 
ple, says ‘The school seeking accreditation must have in writing 
a statement of its educational and research goals which embody 
the recognized educational goals of the profession.’’* The re- 
mainder of the section states the areas in which the schools 
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should have objectives, but it does not attempt to define what 
they should be, other than that tb^ should “embody the recog- 
nized education goals of the profession.” Standards of other 
professions are equally general in their statements of aims. 

Curricula : — Standards for curricula prescribe length more 
frequently than content. Without exception, those profes- 
sions which publish standards state the minimum numbers of 
academic years, semesters, quarters, or hours which are needed. 
On content, however, the standards tend to be more general, 
sometimes indicating necessary areas, such as general educa- 
tion and specialized professional training, with business admin- 
istration going so far as to include specific proportions in its 
standards. Business also names courses which are needed, but 
other professions are content to name areas only. 

Faeulry;~QuaIificatloas of faculty and faculty-studentrados 
are defined by standards of a number of the professions. Law, 
architecture, and engineering set no exact standard for degrees 
to be held by faculty members. Social work asks that “all mem- 
bers of the social work teaching staff should have appropriate 
social work education as evidenced by professional graduate 
degrees,” ' and business admiiusuadon standards state that ‘It 
is expected that at least 50 per cent of the teaching credit 
hours on either the Jumor-Senior level or on an overall basis 
will be taught by full-time facu]^ members having terminal 
degrees ...” * 

In several of the professional fields, the standard for faculty- 
student ratios is stated with precision. The Association of 
American Law Schook requires a minimum of one teacher for 
each 75 students or major fraction thereof, hardly a stringent 
requirement. The Council on Medical Education recommends 
one full-time instructor for each 25 students in the basic medi- 
cal sciences. The American Psychological Association suggests 
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one to twelve as a desirable maximum ratio, whUe the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education has adopted 
a general standard that “An institution should provide a faculty 
for professional education adequate in number as well as in 
quality.” ’ Business administration, although fairly precise in 
other standards, avoids establishing a ratio of faculty to students 
by stating that “the number of teachers . . , shall be adequate 
to provide effective instruction at all levels offered.”* Social 
work has an equally general provision. 

Admissions ; — Standards of most of the professions require 
that admission of students shall be selective, and that unquali- 
fied appUcants he excluded. The Standards of the American 
Bar Association prescribe only that students shall have com- 
pleted “at least three years of acceptable college work” before 
admission to law school. The standards for business administra- 
tion make no mention of students. The National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education follows standards that re- 
quire the colleges to have policies of selective admission, 
although it does not attempt to specify the criteria which such 
policies should contain. Social work goes a little further in stat- 
ing that “Conditions of admission will include careful screen- 
ing of prospective students to select those who are intelligent, 
healthy, emotionally stable, and whose previous preparation 
qualify them to go on to graduate professional study.” * The 
“Essentials of an Acceptable Medical School," prepared by the 
Council on Medical Education, establishes standards for ad- 
mission and methods of selection of medical students, defining 
desirable admission policies and practices somewhat more pre- 
cBely than other professions do. 

Fociliiies : — All professions are concerned that the facilities 
of the schools be sufficient for their programs. Accrediting in 
architecture, engineering, law, medicine, social work, teaching, 
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and veterinary medicine shows a special concern with the size 
and quality of libraries. Standards of the American Bar Asso- 
elation require the law school to *^rovide an adequate library 
available for the use of the students," and the Council on Legal 
Education has interpreted this to mean a minimum of “7500 
well-selected, usable volumes" with this requirement to be 
doubled by the fall of 1 963.*® The standards used by the Coun- 
cil on Medical Education require certain categories of material, 
such as reference books, catalogs, indexes, and current medical 
periodicals. 

Other professions specify facilities needed in their programs 
as either desirable or essential. Teaching wants to make sure of 
laboratory school facilities, either on or off the campus. Medi- 
cine, nursing, and veterinary medieme want adequate labora- 
tories and clinical material. Social work and business admin- 
istration speak In fairly general terms of the requirement for 
“adequate" classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. 

FincncM.'— Although no standards state the rntnlmiim 
amount of money a professional school must be able to com- 
mand each year, all the professions expect the financing to be 
"adequate” to the programs and purposes of the school. The 
ABA specifies that a law school “shall not be operated as a 
commercial enterprise and the compensation of any officer or 
member of its teaching staff shall not depend on the number 
of students or on the fees received." 

Ob/ective Measures er Subietfive Judgments 

Most professions have shied away from defining objective 
measures for their standards of accreditation, beliering that it 
is more important to define areas for judgment. They recognize 
that effective teaching and significant study and research can 
occur under a sride variety of conditions. These professions are 
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concerned with quality of iostructioo, to be sure, but they wish 
to avoid the danger that accrediting can prescribe unifonnity 
rather than quality. They arc aware of how little certainty there 
k that a particular faculty-student ratio, or area of classroom 
space per student, or number of books in the library, or faculty 
load guarantees effective instruction. Social work states that 
“The Manual . . . places major emphasis on qualitative, not 
quantitative standards, and on the achievement of high stand- 
ards rather than the standardization of educational pro- 
grams.” “ Architecture has been so hostile to the idea of estab- 
lishing objective measures as standards that the charter of the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board prohibits it from 
taking any actions that will “create conditions or have condi- 
tions created that will tend toward standardization of educa- 
tional philosophies or practices," and directs the NAAB to 
publish the list of accredited schools only, without publishing 
the standards or procedures which it reaches its judgments. 
Actually, the NAAB has circumvented this prohibition to some 
extent by drawing from its knowledge of conditions and prac- 
tices at superior schools a list of what it calls “signiffcant 
criteria.” These are not standards, however, but are areas in 
which the school is to be judged. 

Engineering, also, avoids objective measures. Although the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development has been 
attacked for its failure to establish quantitative standards, it is 
convinced that “the combined jud^ent of several highly re- 
spected leaders of the profession can appraise the essential 
educational experience provided by an institution far better 
than the most complete and complex types of scoring.” The 
Standards of the American Bar Association contain only nine 
paragraphs. These specify that students cannot be admitted to 
law school without at least three years of undergraduate work, 
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and that the length of the law couise shall be three years. 
Beyond these, however, the standards require an “adequate” 
library, “a sufficient number” of teachers, “reasonably adequate 
facilities,” and “a sound educational policy.” None of these 
latter requirements can be applied without judgment. To be 
sure, the Council on Legal Education has interpreted these 
standards into some objective measures, but the flavor of the 
standards is that of judgment rather than measurement. 

Teaching, nursing, and psychology, in large measure, ex- 
hibit a similar concern that accrediting be based on qualitative 
rather than quantitative standards. 

Business administration and veterinary medicine seem to 
stand apart from this general agreement. Business specifles the 
propordon of hours that must be tairen in business and eco- 
nomic subjects, the fields in which basic instruction must be 
provided, the proportion of credit hours that must be taught 
faculty members bolding ter minal degrees, the minimum num- 
ber of faculty membecs, and the number of hours a faculty 
member may teach — all within six paragraphs of its 14 sections 
of standards. Veterinary medicine, also, uses a number of pre- 
cise measures. It requires that at least 8 teachers should be in 
the preclinical sciences, and that the clinical staff should include 
“not less than 8 faculty members of which at least four should 
have professorial rank.” The school must maintain a library 
and a museum. It must have a hospital and an ambulatory 
clinic. Clinical “accessions should be at least 2,000 a year." 
The curriculum must consist of not less than “4,000 clock 
hours of classroom, laboratory and clinical instruction.”’* 

The professions which apply detailed and precise standards 
are clearly a minority. Medicine’s success in accrediting did 
much to influence the other professions to undertake similar 
efforts. It established fairly spedfic requirements. It has found, 
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however, that the task of policing and exposing inadequate 
schools is becoming less important as the general quality of 
professional education has risen. It, too, is revising its stand- 
ards to encourage experimentation and to lean on the judgment 
of quality. The AMA’s Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals says: 

By periodically restating its standard of an acceptable medical 
school in increasingly broad and general terms, the Council has 
sought to encourage instituUonal responsibility in the maintenance 
and further development of education programs of high quality, 
with each medical college having a tnaxunum of freedom in experi- 
menting with its own program.** 

Accrediting of professional schools thus is moving away 
from use of the detailed requirements whose validity had never 
been tested and whose application was often resisted by the 
universities in which the schools were located. As it does, 
acctediiing becomes more nearly consultation than a ceremony 
of consecration or condemnation. In fact, the Council on Social 
Work Education has established the function of consultation 
as part of its program. Upon request, the Council supplies 
schools with the help of consultants who analyze programs and 
recommend improvements, entirely apart from accrediting. 
The Education and Training Board of the American Psycho- 
logical Association also provides consultation upon request. 
Perhaps in the future, accrediting will take on more and more 
of the form of expert advice rather than external measure- 
ment. 

PROCEDURES OF ACCREDITING 

Accrediting agencies in the different professions use similar 
procedures for the appraisals on which judgments of the schools 
will rest. Usually, the procedure begins when a school applies 
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for accrediting. The agency first asks for a written report, some- 
times in the form of questionnaire, as in engineering, clinical 
psychology, and architecture, for example. The amount of 
information requested varies tremendously from profession to 
profession, in some requiring only a few pages, in others a 
good-sired book. 

Although the Council on Social Work Education may reject 
the application at this point, most professions do not reach 
any judgment until after a ‘^eam” of investigators has visited 
the school. No profession reaches a favorable judgment with- 
out such a visit. 

The “team” is crucial in the accrediting process, since its 
judgments are usually accepted by the bodies to which it reports. 
It ranges in size from one member, which is the minimum for 
law, to four members, which is customary for medicine. Nurs- 
icg, psychology, and social work usually employ teams of two 
members. Agencies Cry to organize teams that represent differ- 
ent interests. In architecture, for instance, the three-man team 
is composed of one practitioner, one teacher, and one member 
of a registration board. One of these members must be drawn 
from the National Architectural Accrediting Board itself. In 
psychology, the two members are drawn from the Committee 
on Evaluation of the American Pathological Association, 
or one from the Committee with one specially selected visitor. 
Medicine joins two representatives of the AMA with two repre- 
sentatives of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
Veterinary medicine makes sure that the two major aspects of 
veterinary medical education are represented by designating 
the Executive Committee of its Council on Education as the 
visiting team. The Committee is composed of two faculty mem- 
bers, one pre-clinical and one clinical, and a practitioner. 

The length of visit which the team makes to a campus varies 
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from two days in clinical psychology and engineering to six 
days in nursing. While on the campus, the team studies condi- 
tions and practices which cannot easily be judged from written 
reports, and in some cases, like social work, obtains additional 
information on points which raised questions in the reviewers’ 
minds. The more general the standards are, the more significant 
the visit is, for without detailed measures on-the-spot judg- 
ments form much of the evidence of quaUty on which accredit- 
ing decisions must rest. 

Once the visit is concluded, the members of the team report to 
the parent body their judgment on the quality of the program, 
supporting it with such evidence as they may have obtained. 
Usually, they point out weaknesses and strengths, and supply 
an overall judgment on whether the school meets the minimum 
standards. Each of the two members of tbe clinical psychology 
team reports his findings and conclusions independently, and 
the American. Psychological Association’s Committee onEvalu- 
atlon considers each report separately before reaching a con- 
clusion. Id medicine, the visiting team sends its report to the 
AMA’s Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, to the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, and to the Liaison 
Committee which represents both organizations. In most pro- 
fessions, however, the team submits one joint report to one 
body. 

The commission or committee which has responsibility for 
accrediting uses the reports from the schools, the reports from 
the visit, and other means to arrive at a judgment. It usually 
recommends that its associaUon or council approve, reject, or, 
in some cases, postpone action on the application for accred- 
itation. Authority to recommend but not to award accredited 
status rests on the Committee on Visitation and Appraisal of 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
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the Education Committee of the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, the American Bar Association’s Coun- 
cil on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, and the 
Executive Committ« of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business. Although the association or council 
usually acts in accord with its accrediting committee’s recom- 
mendations, it need not do so. In fact, the decision to ap- 
prove or disapprove rests so clearly on the AACSB itself that 
a two-thirds favorable vote of member schools represented and 
q ualifi ed to Vote is required for approval of schools recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

In several other fields, however, the Committee itself has 
virtually final authority to accredit, without subsequent ap- 
proval of its association or council. Authority to this extent 
rests upon the National Architectural Accrediting Board, the 
board of the Accrediting Service of the National League for 
Nursing, the Commission on Accreditation of the Council on 
Sodal Work Education, and on the three bodies to which 
visitors to medical schools submit their recommendations (pro- 
vided only that the three must agree on all favorable decisions). 

Ps>’chology uses the greatest number of reviews. The visiting 
team members make their individual recommendations to the 
Committee on Evaluation, which makes recommendations to 
the Education and Tr ainin g Board, which makes recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Directors of the American Psychological 
Association, which makes the final decision without submitting 
the quKtion to the membership. 

In several fields, a school which receives an unfavorable de- 
cision on its application for accredited status can appeal the 
decision. These are social work, teaching, medicine, and clini- 
cal psychology. Teaching has a board of appeals made up of 
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five persons who are not members of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. A social work school can 
appeal to the Board of Directors of the Council on Social Woik 
Education, which establishes a board of at least three persons 
to hear the appeal. 

Provisional or Partial Aweditation 

Several fields use provisional or partial accreditation as part 
of their procedures. There ate three chief reasons for this prac- 
tice. The fint is that students entering a new school need as- 
surance that it will probably be accredited before they graduate. 
A field like medicine, for example, operates under state 
licensing which will adcnit to examinations only students who 
have graduated from accredited schools. A new school of medi- 
cine cannot be accredited until it is in its fourth year of opera- 
tion, but it may receive annual '‘provisional approval” based 
upon the expectation that it will meet standards for accredita- 
tion when eligible to apply. 

A second reason is that new standards can be applied only 
gradually. Nursing has found provisional accrediting useful 
during a transition period. When it established its most recent 
accrediting procedures, it provided for “temporary” accredita- 
tion until the end of 1957, and “provisional" accreditation until 
the end of 1959. Since 1959, only full accreditation has con- 
tinued. 

A third reason is the need for time to correct deficiencies 
recognized through the process of accrediting, or reaccredit- 
ing. If the procedures allow for only approval or rejection, 
an established school which can remedy deficiencies in a 
reasonable time might be damaged unduly by being dropped 
from the accredited list. In architecture, medicine, and veteri- 
nary medicine, therefore, confidential or public “probation” may 
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be allowed to give the school time to repair its lacks before a 
final decbioD is reached, 

Aeeredithg of SpeeiaUiea 

As we have seen in the chapter on curriculum, engineering 
recognizes over 20 spedalties. each with its modifications of 
curriculum. The Engineefs’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment accredits each specialty separately. The Council on Social 
Work Education accredited specialties separately since its es- 
tablishment, but, again as we have seen, it eliminated accrediting 
of specialties in 1959. Clinical psychology and counseling psy- 
chology are specialties of ptychology, and are the only parts 
of psychology subject to accrediting. Psychology departments 
as wholes are not accredited. Their peculiar status as accredited 
specialties of an unaccredited field perhaps explains why the 
American Psychological Association has set up so many steps 
in review of recommendations on accrediting. 

Reattreditaiion 

It would be possible, of course, for a professional school to 
meet accrediting standards at the time of a review, and then 
through lack of continuing support, loss of key faculty mem- 
bers, or inertia, to slip below the minimum quality which the 
standards of accrediting require. To encourage continuous im- 
provement and to assure continuing quality of program, most 
professions reinspect and reaccredit approsed schools at set 
intervals. These include architecture, business administration, 
engineering, law, medicine, cursing, psychology, social work, 
and veterinary medicine. Teaching has made no provision for 
reaccrcdlling. 

Almost every profession has a different length period be- 
tween reviews. Engineering sets a maximum of five years. Busi- 
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ness administration undertakes reexaminations at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee of the American Association of 
CoUepate Schools of Business. Social work reexamines newly- 
approved schools after three years, and began in 1960 to re- 
examine all schools at ten-year intervals. For other professions 
which customarily reexamine approved schools, the intervals 
range from three years for veterinary medicine to ten to twelve 
years for law. 

Professions also vary in the rigor of the reexaminations. In 
medicine, they are so searching that the schools begin to pre- 
pare for them two years in advance. In clinical psychology, 
however, the reexaminations after five years are much less 
rigorous, being largely concerned with determining whether 
there have been crippling changes since the earlier review. The 
Committee on Evaluation will make revisits before the end of 
the usual five-year period if tbe department requests it or if the 
Committee considers it necessary. 

Accredited schools in law, teaching, and clinical psychology 
submit annual reports to their accrediting agencies. 

Announcement of Decisions 

All professions publish lists of approved or accredited 
schools. None goes beyond this to publish the reasons for ap- 
proval, or to distinguish between the strengths and weaknesses 
within the accredited schools. The accrediting committee nor- 
mally informs the school of the bases of its decision, suggesting 
in a confidential report which elements of the school could be 
strengthened and where it appears unusually competent. Some 
professions, like me^cine, social work, and veterinary medi- 
cine, place border-line schools on probation, letting the school 
know of its questionable smtus but withholding public an- 
nouncement. Others, as we have seen, use a “provisional" rating 
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as in nursing, or an associate member status, as in business 
administration, listing these schools in separate categories. 

Costs of Accrediting 

Universities with a large number of professional schools 
complain of the cost of accrediting, since, with two exceptions, 
they bear the costs of travel and subsistence for the visits, and 
without exception bear the costs of preparing the materials on 
which the accrediting is based. These expenses can run into 
considerable sums. The exceptions are veterinary medicine and 
clinical psychology. 

THE NATtONAL COMMISSION ON ACCftEDITINC 

The National Commission on Accrediting was organized in 
1949. It represents seven national associations which are com- 
posed of over 1,100 colleges and universities. Its function has 
been to reduce the evils of accrediting and to strengthen its 
values. In doing so, it has arrived at principles of sound accred- 
iting which it uses as criteria to determine which accrediting 
agencies it will recognize and which it will disapprove. To some 
extent, therefore, the National Commission accredits accredit- 
ing agencies, since it recommends to its member institutions 
that they ignore the efforts of unapproved accrediting agencies 
to accredit colleges and universities. 

Its first proposed solution for professional school accrediting 
was to direct certain professions to cease accrediting and to 
work wholly through regional accrediting associations for in- 
stitution-wide accrediting, setting January, 1954, as the target 
date for this to be accomplished. Many professions protested 
the decision, pointing to legal requirements for accrediting of 
professional schools, the uareadines of the regional associa- 
tions to assume the full burden, and the unwillingness of the 
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professions to accept university-\^e judgments as adequate 

for judging its constituent parts. 

At the same time, the professions stated their willingness to 
work with the National Commission and the regional accredit- 
ing associations in any way that would reduce the costs and 
annoyance of accrediting to die universities and would supply 
the professions with adequate judgments on the quality of the 
professional schools. 

Out of these discussions, the National Commission modified 
its position. It recognized that the regional accrediting associa- 
tions could not undertake responsibility for all accrediting by 
1954, Of probably at any time. It recognized also that it is 
necessary to continue accrediting the professional schools 
themselves, as well as the university in which they are located. 
It began working, therefore, to establish a procedure of joint 
ttvlews, In which the regional accrediting association wovsld 
serve as coordinator of joint vbits to campuses, so scheduled 
that representatives of the various professions would become 
parts of the visiting team, and the information needed by each 
profession could be obtained through a single inquiry, prepared 
jointly by the participating groui^. The National Commission, 
the regional associations, and the professions and the universi- 
ties have obtained enough experience with this procedure to 
recognize its values. For example, the Council on Social Work 
Education defines “the following distinct advantages for social 
work education in this kind of accrediting . . 

(1) the opportunity provided to study a school of social work in 
Its proper celatiotuhip to all other schools and departments 
of the university; 

(2) the possibility offered for more effective development of schools 
of social work when recommendations are presented to the 
top officials of the uiuveiri^ and cany the weight and prestige 
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of the regional association as well as the professional organiza- 
tion; 

(3) the opportunity provided for effective interpretation of social 
work education to educators in other fields and to other de- 
partments of the university through participation of social 
work educators on evaluation teams; and 

(4) the opportunity provided for sharing information on problems 
of general and professional education with leaders in their 
respective fields and for obtaining assurance that the educa- 
tional bases upon which any profession rests are soundly re- 
lated to the professional discipline.^* 

Further experience with joint accrediting has confirmed these 
early reactions. Not all accrediting of professional schools can 
be brought under the National Commission’s pxocedtires. For 
example, it may be necessary to accredit new schools without 
waiting for the joint review. But the success of joint accrediting 
is sufficient to support the prediction that it will be continued 
and that the number of separate accreditiogs by professional 
associations will decline. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Insfrucfion in 
Professional Ethics 


When ideals hove sunk to the level of practice, the result 
is stagnation. 

—Alfred North Whitehead 


THE PLACE OF PROPESSONAl HHICS 
A DISCUSSION of education for the professions 
can hardly avoid touching on ethics. Regardless of how little 
lay persons may know about the science and practice of profes- 
sions, they are intensely Interested in the ethics of professional 
practice." Their interest makes action to disbar a lawyer, a 
malpractice suit against a physician, charges of kick-backs to 
engineers on construction into front-page news. The public ex- 
pects ethical practice and conduct from professional men, and 
it is angered by violations of standards which it assumes or- 
dinarily control practice. Each violation diminishes trust. With- 
out trust, a profession would perish. 

***... Tbe quality of service rendered is of deepest concern to the client . . . 
He is interested therefore not only in the technic*], but also in what may be 
called the moral, quality of the sernce.** (Carr-Saunders and Wilson, The 
Projesstons. p. 394.) 
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The reason for concern with ethics is not only that trust is 
essential to practice, but also that the professions have defined 
for themselves codes of conduct which are high in public 
esteem. Ethics for the profesaoos, A. M. Carr-Saunders and 
E. A. Wilson suggest, are ‘largely an adaptation of the stand- 
ards of the priest and the gentleman to the requirements of 
certain vocations in present-day life . . ’ From these idealized 
figures, the professions draw their values of dedication and self- 
control. of service and magnaiumity. When values are trans- 
lated into statutes, violations lead to courts and punishment; 
when they are translated into professional codes, violations may 
lead to condemnation by the profession or to expulsion from 
it. The priestly dccivafioa of professional ethics can be felt 
clearly in the way some professions use "Canons,” a word with 
overtones o! ecclesiastical law. to d^cribe their codes of ethics. 
And the concept of “gentleman” creates tbe ideal of "noblesse 
oblige” for the practitioner which constrains him to provide 
succour to unfortunates without charge, and to hold that mone- 
tary returns are less important than giving service, even to 
those with ability to pay. 

As the canons or codes of ethics have developed, they have 
focused on three major concerns: — protection of tbe practi- 
tioner, protection of tbe profession, and protection of the pub- 
lic. Dillercnt professions ^ve different relative weights to these 
concerns, but each code of ethics for each profession deals at 
some point with them all. 

The codes protect the practitioner by defining the ways in 
which he shall do his job. He can function effectively o^y if 
certain ways of working are possible. For example, if lawyers 
lost the right to hold in confidence what clients told them, no 
matter how damaging, thqr could no longer represent clients 
effectively. If physicians had xes^nsibility of bringing death 
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when they thought it best to do so, they would lose the trust on 
which their success may wdl rest. If architects received money 
from building supply houses as well as from clients, builders 
would reject their judgments on materials. Since the practi- 
tioner can work effectively CMily under certain conditions, the 
codes attempt to shape his conduct in ways that will mnintaTn 
those conditions for all members of the profession. 

The codes are also concerned with maintaining the effective- 
ness of each profession itself. They try to regulate conduct so 
as to foster unity and solidarity. An engineer “should uphold 
the honor and dignity of his profession. every Archi- 

tect should do his part to forward justice, courtesy, and sin- 
cerity in his profession.” * They prohibit a practitioner from 
making unwarranted accusations of incompetence or unethical 
practice against other members of his profession, and in the 
“fee” professions enjoin him from undercutting other members 
in bidding for employment. The codes, on the positive side, call 
for active participation in professional associations and for the 
sharing of information and ideas with other members. 

These prohibitions and admonitions encourage mutual sup- 
port among members of a profession, and identify them with 
it. The codes serve to establish and maintain a professional 
body which can support and is supported by the efforts of its 
members. Association by profession can help keep competition 
among members within bounds, can help modify the legal bases 
Upon which the profession rests, can regulate entrance into the 
profession through accrediting schools and aiding licensing. 
Can withstand encroachment from other professions, and can 
constantly work toward raising the standards of practice. 

But the efforts of a professional association to maintain the 
"guild” can, and at times have, run counter to achievement of 
a profession’s major aim — to provide services to the public. At 
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these times, professions have seemed more concerned with the 

welfare of the practitioner and association than of the public. 

Cait-Saundets and Wibon found in the England of the 
I930's that practitioners 0adly supplied services without rec- 
ompense to individual indigeots who sought services but that 
they rarely concerned themselves with satisfying the unmet 
needs of the population as a whole until threatened by en- 
croachment from another profession.* Possibly, the successful 
struggle of the American Medical Association to prevent na- 
tional health insurance in the United States is another instance. 
Professions can become guilds, striving more earnestly for 
protection of self than for service to the public. 

\i or when they do, they axe running counter to their own 
codes of ethics, for without exception these emphasize obliga- 
tions to protect and serve the public. Chapter I, Section 1, of 
the Principles of Medical Ethics of the American Medical As- 
sociation begins: “The prime object of the medical profession 
b to render service to humanity . . The Engineer’s Vow of 
Service, adopted by the American Association of Engineers in 
1927, affirms that for the engineer a guiding purpose is “to 
place Service before profit, the honor of the Profession before 
personal advantage, and the Public Welfare above all other 
consideration.” * Codes of other professions give a similar rank 
order of values — to the public, first; to the profession, next; and 
to the practitioner, last. 

Professional ethics which reflect this order of values are in- 
dispensable, because the client has no effective means — prior 
to disastrous or satisfactory personal experience — of evaluating 
the competence of the practitioner he plans to use. He can learn 
a little from friends and nmghbois, but their judgment is not 
expert. All the experts are in the profession, and experts are 
chary with comments on colleagues. If practitioners are not 
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gxiided by the ideal of public welfare, even at expense to them- 
selves and to their profession, the client can easily be sacrificed 
to self-interest or professional identification. The order of val- 
ues is also needed to encourage the practitioner to make the 
competences he supplies more widely available to people need- 
ing help, by preventing the problem — as through sanitation or 
inoculation in public health, or by reducing catastrophic cost 
as through insurance, or by giving free service to indigents as 
through devices such as clinics. 

Codes of the professions make altruism rather than self- 
interest the dominant guiding principle, an inescapable prin- 
ciple. of professional practice. The principle b so significant to 
professional practice that its presence or absence helps to de- 
fine whether an occupational group b truly a profession. In 
1915, Abraham Flexner told a meeting of social workers that 
an occupational group must meet the criterion of ‘^Tecoming 
increasingly altnibtic in motivation,'’* to deserve the term 
“profession.” Incidentally, Flexner recognized that social work 
more than met thb criteriou, although be questioned whether 
it fully met certain others. Ralph W. Tybr goes even further. 
He considers the code of ethics as the fint of two “essentia] 
characteibtics” of a profession. He says: 

From the standpoint of the education required, there are two essen- 
tial characteristics of a true profession. The first u the existence 
of a recognized code of ethics. This ethical code commits the mem- 
bers of the profession to cenaio social values above the selfish ones 
of income, power, and prestige.* 

Morris L. Cogan in attempting to define a profession con- 
cludes: “The profession, serving the vital needs of man, con- 
siders its first ethical imperative to be altnibtic service to the 
client.” • 
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Such a strong emphasis on the ethical component of profes- 
sions implies that the associations must malce equally strong 
efforts to assure themselves that the practices of the profession 
coincide with or, at the very least, move toward its ethical 
standards. Otherv^e, a profession risks disintegration. A code 
of ethics guides behavior of practitioners in socially desirahle 
directions hy constrainiog undesirable acts and by outlining 
visions of ideal behavior toward which practice can move. 
Many professions, like architecture, law, and medicine, have 
established procedures for expulsion of flagrant offenders. 
Other professions are iess severe in their punishment, but all 
use group pressure to penalize violations. Presumably, punish- 
ment in extreme cases deters other practitioners who may be 
coveting the rewards of violations. But punishment can never 
be sufficient to offset lack of knowledge of the code or lack of 
self-discipline in following not only its expression but also its 
intent. Exterior controls can never substitute for inner convic- 
tions; a “policed" profession would be a poor substitute for an 
ethical profession. 

No one has yet discovered bow to make people universally 
good. Equally, no profession has discovered how to make its 
members uniformly ethical. But professional education has 
an obligation to help students achieve •wbatevei knowledge and 
attitudes are necessary to guide their behavior in accordance 
with the ethics of the profession Uiey have chosen to enter. 
Ethical practice is as much an objective of professional educa- 
tion as competent practice. Tyler points out, "Education is a 
process for changing the behavior of students in desired direc- 
tions. . . . When a student is educated be has acquired ideas, 
habits, attitudes, interests, ways of thinking, and professional 
skills which he did not have before he went to college; his be- 
havior has been changed." *• One "desired direction” is toward 
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ethical practice. The professions have a right to expect the 
schools to modify a student’s behawor so that it will conform 
with professional ethics. To be sure, the schools cannot do it 
all; the profession has further and continuing responsibilities. 
But the schools must do thdr share, regardless of the difficulty 
of the task. 

The rest of this chapter looks at what the schools are doing to 
inculcate professional ethics in their students. It considers the 
content and method of instniction, and compares the practices 
of schools in the different professions. 

CONTENT OF INSTRUCTION 

Essentially, the content of insmiction in ethics for each pro- 
fession rests in the code which the profession has adopted, and 
the interpretations it has made. These are the basic texts, since 
the hope is that the student will adopt the admooitions and prin- 
ciples of the code as guides to his practice. 

Some professional schools recognize that codes of the pro- 
fessions are based on general ethics, and encourage their stu- 
dents to take courses on ethics in the liberal arts colleges. For 
example, engineering students at the University of Detroit and 
Marquette Umversity are required to take formal courses in 
ethics along with all other students. These courses may include 
discussions of “the nature of ethics; the norm and determinants 
of morality; natural and eternal law; rights and duties of the 
individual; etc.” Where such courses are required of all un- 
dergraduate students, professional students naturally partici- 
pate in them also. 

MnHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

Reports from the various professions imply that most pro- 
fessional schools are concerned with inculcating professional 
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etliics in their students. Av^^ahle information is not specific, 
however, and methods can be described only in fairly general 
terms. It may be useful to group the descriptions into those 
of the “facilitating” professions- — architecture, business admin- 
istration, engineering, and veterinary medicine — and those of 
the “helping" professions — ^law, medicine, nursing, psychology, 
social work, and teaching. We might expect that the “helping” 
professions would do a good deal more with professional ethics 
than the “facilitating" professions. 

Faeilitating Professions 

Architecture : — The profession of architecture has a great 
concern for ethical practice, based upon such concepts as serv- 
ice and sacrifice, integrity, stewardship, and altruism. This con- 
cern is expressed in the Oath of the Architect ‘ • and in its code 
of ethics, which says: 

The pioftsslon ol aichhtcuue calls foi men xA the Wshest Inttgsi^* 
judgment, business capacity, and artistic and technical ability. An 
AtcWteci’s honesty of purpose must be above suspicion; be acts as 
professional adviser to his client and his advice must be unpreju- 
diced', he is barged with the exercise of judicial functions as be- 
tween client and contractors and must act with entire impartiality; 
he has moral responsibUities to hb professional associates and sub- 
ordinates; he is engaged in a profession which carries with it grave 
responsibility to the public. These duties and responsibilities cannot 
be properly discharged unless his motives, conduct and ability are 
such as to command respect and confidence.*' 

In spite of architecture's great interest in ethical practice, 
little information is available on what the schools do. The Ar- 
chitect at Mid-Century defines the objectives of architectural 
education in considerable det^> as we have seen. But it men- 
tions “ethics” only as part of the basic knowledge in the human- 
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ities which it recommends for students, along with philosophy 
and the history of ideas.** In a fifty-page chapter on the curricu- 
lum, the same volume again mentions ethics only once. It says 
that courses in architectural practice “usually discuss such 
topics as the nature and composition of the profession, profes- 
sional cooperation and ethics, the techniques of performing 
architectural services, and the administration of architectural 
offices." ** These courses are usually scheduled in the final term 
and may often be taught by visiting architects. 

Courses are supplemented by counseling of students, and 
schools encourage students to enter undergraduate chapters of 
the American Institute of Architects where they may be intro- 
duced to ethical problems of practice. These seem to be the 
most usual methods.** 

Business administration : — Business administration has not 
established a code of ethics, and any efforts its schools might 
undertake to teach professional ethics are handicapped by that 
fact. Literature in the field does not include information on the 
teaching of ethics, insofar as I can ascertain. 

Engineering : — In contrast, the literature of engineering edu- 
cation has frequent references to general and professional 
ethics. The Grinter Report, for example, points to the need for 
development of “a sense of moral and ethical values consbtent 
with the career of a professional engineer.” *' General Educa- 
tion in Engineering reaffirms the objective stated in the Ham- 
mond Report of 1940 for “the development of moral, ethical, 
and social concepts essential to a satisfying personal philos- 
ophy, to a career consistent with the public welfare, and to a 
sound professional attitude.” ’• The concern is also expressed 
by the fact that the American Sodety for Engineering Educa- 
tion has a standing committee on ethics. None of these recent 
cSorts matches the sweep of Morris Lewellyn Cooke who said 
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in 1918: “Until we engineers can place the service of humanity 
as the significant and dominant plank in our platfonn, the pro- 
fession will continue to have the status of the hired servant, and 
veer here and there as the winds of business and other special 
interests may dictate ...**** 

In its first report to the ASEE, the Committee of EtWcs rec- 
ommended 

That the faculty of every colkge or school of engineering be con- 
cerned with instruction of all students in general and professional 
etMcs; and with their motivation so that they will comply with 
ethical standards after graduation.*** 

Engineering schools have accepted the recommendation, but 
en^eeting educators ate by no means agreed on the best way 
of inculcating the principles they have defined. The Committee 
on Ethics finds that “ethics is tan^t by engineering colleges in 
many ways, some by direct methods, even more by indirec- 
tion.” It discovered examples of tcacbing which grouped them- 
selves into: 

1. “complete,” formal courses in general ethics and philosophy; 

2. courses in which elides Is treated formally, but vrilh other, 
usually associated, material; 

3. courses in widch eliucs may be introduced, more or less infor- 
mally, as the opportunity presents itself; 

4. extra-cunicular meetings, forums, or seminars in which ethics 
may be featured or discussed; 

5. the intcileetuai and moral enTOonment of the institution as 
reflected by educational objectives, faculty behavior, honor 
systems, etc.*' 


These methods seem to have become standard for engineer- 
ing. In 1955, the Committee on Ethics reported that nearly 
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half the schools were giving lectures or holding conferences on 
general or engineering ethics or both. “But,” the Committee 
said, “the operation of the program seems rather casual in some 
cases.” About one-fourth of the schools depended “entirely 
upon an environment or a spirit of honor on the campus, and 
on the inspiration and superior deportment of the faculty. 
About one-sixth of the schools left the responsibility for ethics 
to the departments themselves. About one-tenth required stu- 
dents to take courses in ethics or religion or both. A few stated 
that they were doing nothing whatever.”** 

Although the amount of activity sounds impressive, the 
Committee on Ethics has doubts about its organization. It re- 
ported in 1957 that “One of the major defects in the present 
situation is that few if any schools have a comprehensive, 
planned program for teaching ethics. So much seems to be 
more or less just left to chance.” ** 

Veterinary medicine:— The profession of veterinary medi- 
cine has adopted a code called “Principles of Veterinary Med- 
ical Ethics” whose Preamble states; 

The honor and dignity of our profession lies in our obedience to 
a just and reasonable code of ethics set forth as a guide to members. 
The object of this code, however, is more far-reaching, for exem- 
plary professional conduct not only upholds honor and dignity, but 
also enlarges our sphere of usefulness, exalts our social standards 
and promotes the science we cultivate.** 

Some veterinary medical schools offer formal instruction in 
ethics, either as separate courses or as part of veterinary history 
courses. But not all schools do so. To increase the number, the 
Committee on Ethics of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation has recommended to the Council on Education that 
it establish as an accrediting standard a course on “veterinary 
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medical ethics as a requisite in an approved veterinary col- 
lege." ** Apparently, the Committee on Ethics is convinced 
that less formal means will not suffice. 

Helping Professions 

Law : — The legal profession has long been concerned with 
the problems of maintaining ethical practice. Since the lawyer 
is an officer of the court, justice itself may rest upon the quality 
of his practice. Bar associations therefore expel lawyers who 
flagrantly violate their code, by securing their disbarment or 
suspension from practice. The severity of punishment equals 
the importance of ethical behavior. 

Again, however, when we look at what the schools are doing 
to inculcate etidcal principles, we And considerable confusion. 
Law schools often offer special courses in ethics. Professor 
Elliott B. Cheatham found in a survey made in 1950, that 
about two-thirds of the law schools offered courses on “pro- 
fessional functions," chiefly on legal ethics. Most of the schools 
Were giving courses which carried one hour credit. Some 
“courses,” however, consisted of three or four non-credit lec- 
tures. Furthermore, the number of law students at different 
schools who took the "professional functions” courses varied 
widely, ranging from 100 per cent at some schools down to 25 
per cent at others, with somewhat more than half taking the 
course in most of the schools which offer it. Within the courses, 
seminars, lectures, case studies, and projects have all been used 
as methods of instruction. But not many schools are satisfied 
with what they are doing. “Yet there is no uniformity in what 
the schools are now doing or in ^at they believe should be 
done.” ’* 

Medicine : — ^The medical profession traces its written code 
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back 2,500 years to the Oath of Hippocrates. Its concern with 
ethical conduct has been so coimtent that “the ethics of physi- 
cians have been regarded as among the highest of the profes- 
sions.” In the United States, the written code of medical 
ethics dates from 1848. All members of the AMA must agree 
to conform to the “Principles of Medical Ethics.” The AMA 
may expel a member who violates the code, and may therefore 
prevent his practicing further. 

Medical schools are concerned that they do what they can 
to maintain the ethics of the profession. Most of them “empha- 
size the importance of constant presentation of ethics, eco- 
nomics, and public relations as an integral part of all phases of 
undergraduate medical education in the precept and example 
of teachers and members of the profession with whom students 
have contact." But fewer devote special attention to it Only 
40 out of 81 schools make a “specific allocation of time” to the 
teaching of ethics. Where allocations are made, they vary from 
2 to 64 hours of the four-year curriculum. The course, when 
given, is located in varied places — under course titles of medi- 
cal ethics, cultural medicine, public relations, philosophy of 
medicine, or social and environmental medicine. The schools 
supply instruction through the dean or other administrative 
officers, in departments of medicine, of public health, or of 
preventive medicine, jointly by several departments, or even 
by local mei^cal societies.*' 

Schools which do not teach medical ethics through courses 
depend on observation and discussion among small groups of 
students on the wards and clinics, but these come during the 
clinical years. 

Medicine, like law, is not satisfied that it has yet found the 
proper methods for instruction in ethics, particularly in a 
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period when the practice of medicine is changing rapidly. Ac- 

cor^g to one observation: 

There is at present relatively little information about ethical prob- 
lems imparted in the medical curricidum. Many ideals and attitudes 
are passed along unconsciously bom teacher to student, but this 
may not be enough in an era when ethical attitudes are no longer 
forced upon doctors by close and intimate contact with patients. 
Possibly the answer lies in a greater stress on moral character in 
the selection of medical students and in a greater stress on the 
teaching of ethical principles in medical schools.’" 

Nursing : — ^The major in nursing includes information on 
nursing as a profession, under titles like “Introduction to Nurs- 
ing" and “Nursing in Society." Such counts are largely con- 
cerned with purposes, attitudes, responsibilities and behavior 
of students and of ptactiUonets. They deal often with ethical 
questions. In addition, Dr. Margaret Bridgman suggests that 
a course in ethics might well be included as part of general 
education.” 

Psychology : — ^The American Psychological Association 
published its code of ethics in 1953. Many psychologists 
participated in its preparation. Need for the code had been 
precipitated by the rise of clinical psychology and industrial 
psychology, with their new relationships with society, clients, 
other piactitioneis, and other professions. 

A few departments of psychology offer separate courses in 
professional ethics. More often, however, the departments pro- 
vide instruction in ethics through more inclusive courses deal- 
ing with professional problems. These basic methods are 
supplemented by others — makmg students aware of ethical 
problems and decisions in tbepracticum, holding special meet- 
ings, giving lectures, inviting practitioners to speak on special 
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occasions, and underlining the ethical problems implicit in 
mental hygiene and psychotherapy. As other professions do, 
psychology expects teachers and practitioners who come in 
contact with students to exemplify ethical conduct. Finally, 
some departments attempt to select only students who exhibit 
ethical attitudes.** 

Social work : — ^The American Association of Social Workers 
adopted its code of ethics in 1947. It outlines principles which 
should govern professional conduct of the social worker in rela- 
tion to his client, his employer, his colleagues, his community, 
and his profession. 

Because of its strong concern with relating classroom and 
field experience, social work places considerable emphasis on 
making sure that teacher and field supervisor exemphfy the 
ethical practices which the code calls for. In addition, however, 
classroom instruction early in the fint year of the curriculum 
often begins to deal with principles of ethical conduct. Dean 
AtUen Johnson, of the Universify of Southern California, ob- 
tained information on instruction in ethics from 27 of the 28 
social work schools which enrolled more than 60 students each 
in 1953. Fifteen of these schools were teaching etlucs in a 
special course; 12 were not. In the 15 schools, the course had 
the title of “Philosophy of Social Work,” “Social Work as a 
Profession,” “Ethics and Social Work,” or something similar. 
The code was required reading in all but one school to which 
it applied. (It does not cover the two Canadian schools which 
were included.) 

All but one of the 12 schools that gave no special courses 
stated that they provided instniction in ethics in other ways — 
cither as a component of almost every course, or, more cus- 
tomarily, as part of methods courses, or by the field agency. Of 
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the 12 schools, however, only five required students to read the 

AASW code.** 

Like other professions, sodal work is not wholly satisfied 
with instruction on ethics. Its Social Work Curriculum Study 
(1959) includes a volume entitled The Teaching of Values 
and Ethics in Social Work Education, Its hope is to findhettet 
ways of attaining the end of proper professional conduct. 

Teaching: — ^The National Education Association adopted 
a code of ethics in 1929. It has been subject, as codes of pro- 
fessions are, to considerable revision since that time, the most 
recent being in 1952. It applies only to members of the NEA, 
but this includes the largest number of teachers of any organ- 
ization. The code states as a self-evident truth ‘That whoever 
chooses teaching as a career assumes the obligation to conduct 
himself in accordance with the ideals of the profession,” ** 
The Committee on Professional Ethics has published a study 
Professional Ethics in the Preparation of Teachers ** which 
suggests ways of teaching ethics. In spite of this and numerous 
other efforts of the NEA, a recent study states that professional 
ethics are neglected in teacher education, since “few if any 
schools devote a full course to the subject. The result is that 
professional ethics are usually neglected or given scattered 
and haphazard treatment in programs of teacher education.” 

Summary 

Reports on methods employed in teaching professional eth- 
ics may be entirely inadequate. Taken as they are, however, 
they force the conclusion that professional schools have not 
considered their obligation to professional ethics as strong as 
their obligation to professional competence. They arc not sure 
which methods of teaching are effective, or even that profes- 
sional ethics can be taught in such a way as to affect the 
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behavior of students. The words “casual” or “hapha2ard” occur 
with some frequency in descriptions of what the schools are 
doing. In this, there seems to be little distinction betw'een the 
efforts of schools for the “helping” professions and schools for 
the “facilitating” professions. Schools are convinced that the 
example of faculty and practitioners are of equal, if not greater, 
importance than the precept of classroom or code. Even if 
true, this fact would not, it would seem, free the schools of 
obligation to make sure that the examples were understood 
through analysis and through distillation of principles from 
facts in the same way that they would approach the understand- 
ing of other phenomena. Until they do more than they seem to 
be doing, the practice of professional schools will not be worthy 
of their ohjecUve of ethical conduct for their graduates. The 
schools alone cannot assure that a profession is ethical in its 
practice. But they are not fully discharging the responsibility 
to do their part 
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CHAPTER 9 


Conclusion 


What edueotion hot to import Ii on infimofo tense for 
the power of Ideas, for the beouty of Ideas, and for the 
structure of ideot, together with a portlculor body of 
knowledge which hot peculiar reference to the life of 
the being possessing It. 

—Alfred North Whitehead 


Comparisons among the ten professions 
which this volume considers inevitably suggest some general 
comments on professional education itself as it is conducted in 
the United States. Of the many that might be made, I should 
like to comment first on some assumptions which appear to 
underlie the conduct of professional education; second, on 
some of the areas in which additional studies and research are 
badly needed; third, on the need for an annual national confer- 
ence on professional education; and, finally, on differences and 
similarities of professional education in the various fields. 


ASSUMPTIONS 

Although education for each profession differs from all 
others in many particulars, the similarities are just as striking, 
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SO striking in fact that they make it clear that the schools for 
the various professions operate to a substantial extent upon 
common assumptions which supply the guides by which the 
policies and practices of the schools are determined. Their use 
gives continuity and consistency to the schools’ efforts, and 
creates the similarities among them. Some are made explicit by 
statements of professional educators and by official policies of 
professional associations. Others are implicit in the actions of 
the schools. 

Society’s demands for professionaily educated persons will 
continue to increase, but these demands can be met without 
substantial change in professional education programs. Each 
profession we have studied assumes that demands for its serv- 
ices will condnue and vdll probably increase, as population 
grows, prosperity expands, and the work-week shortens. Some 
professions, like engineering, teaching, social work, and nurs- 
ing, face critical shortages now, without waiting for population 
growth. Most professional educators, in whatever field, can tell 
plaintive stories about how greatly the number of requests they 
receive for graduates each spring exceeds the number of grad- 
uates. 

At the same time, most professional educators assume that 
this increasing demand can be met through programs which 
are largely unchanged. During World War H, when the demand 
for physicians pressed beyond student capacity, medical schools 
operated on an “accelerated” schedule, under which they ran 
for eleven months a year, making it possible for students to 
complete their work in three years instead of four. With the 
single exception of the University of Tennessee which has oper- 
ated on what it calls a “four-quarter system” since 1923, no 
medical school is advocating using the fourth quarter as a 
means of expanding the capacity of the schools and thereby 
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meeting the apparent shortage of ph>’slcians. Instead, the effort 
has been to retain the same program of the same length, and 
build additional schools. Other professions seem to ha\-c 
reached the same decision. 

Violent social upheavals are unlikely. When Russia launched 
its Sputniks into the sky, it created a substantial furor in the 
United States over education for scientists and engineers. The 
Congress of the United States began considering millions of 
dollars in appropriations to strengthen and expand scientific 
and professional training. But the hysteria was short-lived. 
Even the landing of U. S. Marines In Lebanon did not suggest 
broad changes in professional education, or make certain that 
the Congressional bills would pass. Professional educators do 
not assume that war is imminent, either by their statements cr 
by the actions of the schools. If the schools and the professions 
considered war an intmediate threat, they would be busily 
changing their curricula to meet the requirements of a war 
economy, in which the demands for professionally-educated 
persons would skyrocket and many male students would be 
taken directly into the armed services. If they considered war 
to be imminent, the schools would be compressing curricula 
into shorter periods, establishing training of technicians to 
support and supplement the expected short supply of profes- 
sional people, and leccuiting women into fields now dominated 
by men. They arc not. 

On the other hand, professional educators are equally sure 
that professional people will continue to be in demand, and 
that the public will continue to be able to pay for their services. 
They assume that a major depression is not likely, even though 
the recession of 1958 lenunded them that it could happen 
again. They assume, however, that the threat of war will con- 
tinue, and with it bilfions of dollam will be spent on war pro- 
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ducdon, thus bolstering the economy to operate much as it does 
now. If they assumed that the threat of war might be expected 
to drop sharply, or even that military spending would be cut far 
back, they would recognize the possibility of a depression 
which would drastically reduce the demand for professional 
people. Instead, they stand between the imminence of war and 
the likelihood of depression, so that they see an increasing but 
not explosive demand for professional people in the coming 
years. 

The proiessions as now organized will continue, with such 
modification as occurs coming through evolution rather than 
through cataclysmic change. Professional schools through re- 
search and investigation serve as agents of change, but as edu- 
cators of new practitioners they assume a certain stability of 
role for the professions they supply. They need a minimum of 
from two to four years to complete their part of educating a 
professional person, and they have to assume that the profes* 
sion will remain substantially unchanged, or will change but 
slowly, if they are to decide on content and methods of instruc- 
tion. Since principles outlast skills, they can manage evolu- 
tionaiy change by emphasizing understanding of the principles 
of practice rather than mastery of the skills of practice, but they 
must assume essential stability. 

There is always the possibility that a major •'break-through” 
in scientific knowledge will change the role of a profession 
almost overnight. A drug that eliminated schizophrenia could 
half-empty the mental hospitals and release psychiatrists, clini- 
cal psycholo^ts, social workers, and nurses for other duties. 
But the schools assume that such an event won’t happen be- 
cause it isn’t likely that it will, except in rare instances. They 
continue to educate for what is, with sufficient effort to create 
graduates flexible enough to deal with what will be. Instruction 
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in schools, therefore, tends dther to lag behind practice or to 

lead it by a very short distance only.* 

Knowledge on which practice of the professions rests will 
continue to expand. Professional educators assume that knowl- 
edge is and perhaps always will be expanding, if freedom of 
investigation can be maintained. Each profession, therefore, is 
concerned with encouraging research in the sciences which 
underlie it, and each is concerned that its schools incorporate 
the newer knowledge in the instruction they provide. Profes- 
sional educators constantly struggle with the necessity of 
incorporating new knowledge, slougjiiug off less useful experi- 
ences, consolidating others, and adding some. The curricula 
cannot be allowed to become fixed and hallowed. They must 
be subject to change as necessary. 

Along with this assumption of increasing knowledge goes 
the conviction that the length of present curricula must not be 
extended. Professional educators are therefore forced to dis- 
cover ingenious ways of incorporating new material. In general, 
their conclusion is two-fold: they must emphasize principles at 
the expense of skills, and they must discover unifying concepts 
around which large masses of material can be organized. 

The knowledge and skill required for praettee of a profession 
are too complex to be transmitted by "apprenticeship." Pro- 
fessions from time immemorial have depended on a modified 
form of apprenticeship to train candidates for practice. The 

* “la eeneral, it has only been long after the practltlonera found Ihemaelves 
111 equipped to uadertake tasks Uirast tipon them... that the universities 
responded v'ith changes in (heir eiiating training programs or initialed new 
planning programs. On the whole, planning education has (ended to follow 
somewhat haltingly after the march of pracueal events, rather than to antici- 
pate needs and to develop new knowledge and methods." Harvey S. Perloff, 
“Education of Oty Planners: Past and Present." The Journal ot the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners. VoL 22, No. 4. Fall 1956, pp. 195-J96. 
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“apprentice” in the professions worked with the master over a 
period of years until he too became proficient in the art. An 
aspiring professional might “read" law in a law office and be 
admitted to the bar without ever having taken a college course. 
He might work in a hospital or an architect’s office until the 
skills became his own. He ought learn to nurse by nursing, to 
teach by teaching, or to run a business by “starting at the bot- 
tom of the ladder.” The assumption on which the professional 
schools rests runs directly counter to this form of training. Pro- 
fessions, the schools hold, have become too complex, too heav- 
ily based on the sciences, too dependent on broad and deep 
knowledge, to be adequately staffed in this manner. Before one 
can satisfactorily learn skills, they bold, be must learn the 
knowledge which supports those skills. He can learn this knowl- 
edge most quickly and usefully from specialists In instruction, 
in other words, from teachers in professional schools. The 
assumption has the force of law in education for medicine, 
teaching, veterinary medicine, clinical psychology, and is 
approaching it in education for law, engineering, and architec- 
ture. In these fields, education in a professional school is a 
prerequisite to practice for all or most of the entrants. 

No one can precisely predict the future life of an individuaf, 
but his occupation will likely be that for which he obtains pro- 
fessional education. In addition, professional people will be 
leaders in civic affairs. Profesrional education operates on the 
assiunption that students who complete its tasks will enter and 
continue in the profession for which they have been educated. 
Such flexibility as professioual education may develop in stu- 
dents is limited to the practice of the profession toward which 
it is aimed. To a considerable extent, therefore, the choice of 
a student to enter a professional school is irreversible, unless 
he is willin g to suffer a severe lo^ of time. He must enter 
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another professional school if he wishes to change his occupa- 
tional objective. 

This assumption is held in face of the fact that, in some pro- 
fessions, there is substantial loss of practitioners ^ler a period 
of practice. Law loses practitioners to politics, government, 
and industrial management, for example. Teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in which women predominate, lose to do- 
mestic life. In general, however, the assumption is sound, for 
once a person enters a profession, he is likely to continue in it 
unless he leaves professional occupations altogether. 

Most of the professions add another concern. They assume 
that professional people will likely be leaders in civic affairs, in 
commuiuty, state and nation. Tb^ therefore are concerned 
that the curricula of the schools help establish competence for 
leadership generally as well as competence in the professions. 

Projessional education can satisfy both occupational and 
general aims. It can aid students to obtain knowledge and skills 
required by professional practice, and it can help them to mod- 
ify their personalities to the ends of practice. It can also, either 
directly or by coiiaboration with the rest of the university, help 
students to achieve the aims of general education. Professional 
educators are concerned that instruction help students obtain 
the knowledge and skills required by practice, and they derive 
the curricula in part from analyses ot practice. But they ate by 
no means content with strictly occupational ends alone. They 
assume that the various experiences that go to make up the 
total curriculum will help provide competence to practice, but 
they are not satisfied with defining that competence in narrow 
vocational terms. They see the need clearly for broader under- 
standings than the science and art of a single profession can 
supply, and they therefore include in the total curriculum other 
experiences designed to provide the student with understanding 
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of self and understanding of his environment — animal, vege- 
table, and mineral. So concerned are they with this second goal 
that they sometimes feel it necessary to provide the experiences 
themselves, through courses taught by their own faculties. More 
often, however, they depend on the rest of the university, par- 
ticularly the liberal arts faculty, for this purpose. 

The schools, the professions, and government have respon- 
sibilities for the quality and quantity of service rendered by the 
professions. Professional education is an activity in which many 
groups participate, joining their competences and resources to 
the common end of staffing the professions with adequate num- 
bers of qualified people. The schools recruit, select, and edu- 
cate students, certi^g to the profession and the public 
through award of degrees those students who have acquired a 
base of knowledge and skills upon which professional compe- 
tence can be erected through experience and further study. But 
the schools do not assume that they can do this unaided or 
alone. They relate themselves more or less closely to the other 
groups who also have significant responsibilities. 

The profession, tisually through its professional association, 
also recruits students. It establishes and enforces standards of 
education through accreditation of schools, provides opportuni- 
ties for students to gain geld experience, and admits entrants 
into the profession only upon certain standards, which can be 
met by graduation from approved schools. The state govern- 
ment supports a large number of the professional schools 
through legislative appropriations, sometimes supplies funds 
to students in fields of great need, and defines and enforces 
standards for entrance into practice through licensing. The 
Federal government supplies funds for certain professional 
schools, such as agriculture and engineering in land-grant col- 
leges, and in recent years has rapidly expanded its aid to stu- 
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dents through grants. Industry, philanthropic foundations, and 
private donors, also contribute to the support of professional 
schools and supply funds to students. 

Some efforts have been made to modify these relationships. 
Medical educators have obtained Federal funds for medical 
school buildings. As we have seen, the universities have tried 
to abolish accrediting by professional associations, and have 
succeeded in modifying the manner in which it is conducted. 
Clinical psychology, after considerable psyche-searching, has 
been pushing for licensing by the states. AU these efforts sup- 
port the assumption that all these groups have responsibilities 
in the planning and conduct of professional education. 

STUDIES 

This volume could hardly have been written had not several 
of the professions made national studies which describe and 
analyze education in particular professions. These studies have 
supplied invaluable data from which comparisons could be 
drawn. They vary substantially in content and focus. Engi- 
neering’s 36 page report on the evaluation of engineering 
education b composed almost entirely of recommendations to 
the schools.* Architecture's 513 page report with 62 tables 
added obviously attempts more, including description of “the 
nature of the current practice of architecture and the evolution 
as well as the present educatioual methods to prepare youth for 
that practice.'” It, too, incorporates recommendations to the 
schools. Other studies fall in between these two extremes. Some 
comparative data arc supplied, but in general each study fo- 
cuses on its own problems and practices with little attention to 
what other professions axe doing. 

Not only b ihb natural, it b probably desirable. Without 
basic data for the professions themselves, each by each, com- 
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parisons would be useless. But it is my conviction that studies 
of individual professions are not enough. We need compari- 
sons, too, so that each profession can leam from the others, 
testing its own practices against other practices to avoid 
formalism brought about professional provincialism that 
considers only itself, and to obtain the stimulation of new ideas 
emerging from different situations which might have value 
when adapted for use elsewhere. 

fvelvofiVe Sfudiea 

As we have said, this volume makes no attempt to evaluate 
the practices which the various professions have established 
for their programs. Evaluative studies are needed, however, to 
guide the decisions of professional educators as they build their 
programs. Accrediting standards are one sort of guide, but 
these too are often established with little knowledge of what 
other professions have found successful or faulty. The topic of 
each chapter of this volume might well form the basis of 
another volume, which would take that topic, compile the prac- 
tices of each profession on it, and iind ways of evaluating the 
usefulness of the various practices. Since education for the 
various professions is largely focused on the same aims and 
objectives, and since it operates on at least some of the same 
assumptions regardless of its situation, evaluation of differing 
practices, though difScult, would not be impossible. Practices 
in education for the professions are sufficiently different to 
make likely that the results would show substantial differences 
also. An evaluative study of instructional methods, for ex- 
ample, might serve as a guide through the amazing variety of 
methods which professional schoob use, helping the schoob 
to find practices which are more effective than the ones they 
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now employ. At least, such a study might stimulate a great 

deal of experimcDtatioa. 

Speetol Studies 

Several other studies would be of great usefulness to profes- 
sional educators. These overlap in part with the evaluative 
studies, but they would fill serious gaps in the literature of 
professional education. 

Social need: — ^It may be loo much to hope that a study could 
help define what the social need for each profession will be as 
the years pass. But some attempt to do so should be made. 
Planning professional education is handicapped when it has 
little on which to base its projections of need for graduates. 
Usually, the need must be present before the schools can act 
to meet it. We should be able to do better than that. Wolfle in 
America's Resources of Specialized Talent attempts the task 
in part. But a good deal more effort is needed, pot only pro- 
fession by profession, where considerable work has been done, 
but among professions, for the guidance of administrators and 
legislators who have to choose among professional schools 
when building universities. 

University organization: — As professional schools have ex- 
panded, the problem of their relationship to the university has 
become more and more acute. Each profession wants autonomy 
for its professional school, meaning that the head of the school 
should report to the president. But this becomes impossible as 
the number of professional schools increases, and various de- 
vices are being used to reduce the span of control which such 
an arrangement forces upon the president. These variations 
need to be studied, not solely from the point of view of the 
professions, but also from their impact on the university and 
the profession. A president cannot extend his direct control 
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indefinitely, but what is the preferable alternative? Should all 
professional schools concerned with the health fields be grouped, 
and others continue to report directly? Should all be grouped 
under a vice-president for professional schools? Or should pro- 
fessional schools be made parts of large divisions of universities, 
as Robert Hutchins suggested, identifying them with the sci- 
ences most closely related to their subject-matter? There are 
other questions, too. What should be the relationship of the 
professional schools to the graduate school? The school of 
liberal arts? But the basic question is the place of the profes- 
sional school in the universify, and this cannot be satisfactorily 
decided school by school or profession by profession, no matter 
how much each profession wishes autonomy for its own schools. 

Wotivotion/— Motivation studies which define why faculty 
members in professional schools prefer to teach and why stu- 
dents choose the professions for which they are studying might 
do much to aid recruitment. AH professions now assume that 
they could obtain faculty easily if salaries were high enough, 
but the medical schools, where salaries are high, seem to have 
as much difficulty in obtaining faculty as do other schools. 
It seems likely that we do not know enough about what attracts 
faculty or students to be sure of our ground. It would help to 
know. 

Instruction in ethics : — If the topic of each chapter was made 
the subject of an evaluative study, ethics would be included. 
But it is doubtful whether a study of present practices in the 
teaching of professional ethics would be sufficient a guide. 
There is doubt, for example, as to whether a school has any 
effect on the values of students regardless of what they study. 
Philip E. Jacob found that “for the most part, the values and 
outlook of students do not vary greatly whether they have pur- 
sued a conventional liberal arts program, an integrated general 
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education curriculum or one of the strictly professional-voca- 
tional options." ‘ Unless professional schools wish to throw up 
their hands in resignation, they must find ways by which they 
can affect student values, at least in so far as those values are 
part of professional ethics. Otherwise, they must eliminate their 
objective of ethical behavior, and leave the responsibility wholly 
to the profession. Experimentation as well as studies is needed 
to find the ways by which ethical principles can be taught 
effectively. Professional schools do not know the answers now. 
They need them. 

Costs : — Calculation of relative costs of professional schools 
is difficult, perhaps impossible, unless universities establish 
some sort of uniform accounting system that makes compari* 
sons valid. Costs to students could be compared by information 
from catalogs, but the much more important information about 
costs to the universities is lacking. Even within a single profes* 
sion there is considerable confusion. Deitrick and Berson point 
out, for example, that “The public is thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the idea that medical schools and medical education arc 
very expensive." But they also show that medical schools per- 
form many other functions besides the education of physicians. 
They therefore claim that "Medical school costs are very low 
in comparison to the value of their products.” ‘ Their conclu- 
sion is that “The various figures purporting to show the cost of 
educating a medical student arc misleading and should not be 
relied on."* 

Other professions, however, believe that the costs of medical 
education head the list, even though they cannot support the 
judgment with figures. Architecture satisfies itself with the 
statement that "it is probable that the cost of the architectural 
curricula is approximately the same as those in liberal arts, but 
much lower than those in engineering, the sciences, and medi- 
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cine which demand expensive laboratory instruction and facil- 
ities.” ^ Law is unhappy that it has not received amounts com- 
parable to those provided for medical education. Dean Hamo 
quotes with approval the California survey which states: 

The law schools in California, in common with law schools through- 
out the United States, are suffering from financial starvation, and 
have been from the time of their organization. Vast sums of money 
have been available for education and research in medicine and in 
various sdcntific fields, but practically none has been provided for 
the education of the bar or research into those problems of social 
and legal en^eering with which the legal profession has a public 
duty to deal.* 

Comments of other professions could be cited, but these are 
enough to underline the confusion. That confusion will un- 
doubtedly continue until we can obtain enough studies of costs 
of professional education to make comparisons feasible. The 
National League for Nursing has been attempting to find ways 
of recording and analyzing the costs of nursing education to 
give accurate data within that profession. If others would do 
likewise, university olSciak might eventually be able to leam 
what it would cost to operate a professional school, with some 
assurance that the figures had reality. Studies here are essential, 
as the numbers of schoob and the costs of operating them both 
continue to rise. 

Terminology : — ^Nothing shows the need for comparative 
studies of professional education so quickly as the terminology 
which the professions use to describe the parts and procedures 
of their programs. As a beginning, a careful glossary of terms 
used in the various fields should be prepared. It would be 
extremely helpful in extending the understanding of the profes- 
sional literature. Once that is done, the professional educators 
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should wt)rlL toward the developniCTt of a uniform terminology 
(hat would describe the phenomena they consider with some 
precision and uniformity. At the moment, there b no assurance 
that a term used In one profession will base comparable mean- 
ing when used in another. For example, the term “laboratory" 
may call to mind a room equipped for expcTimcnts In medicine 
or testing in engineering, but in teacher education “professional 
laboratory experiences" means something quite dilTerent. There 
it covers "all those contacts with children, youth, and adults 
(through observation, participation, and leaching) which make 
a direct contribution to an understanding of individuals and 
their guidance in the teaching-learning proccss.“ * These are 
what social work might call “field Instruction," medicine and 
nuning, “clinical instruction." and clinical psychology, "the 
praciicum," but none would call it laboratory experience. The 
fact that each uses a didereat term compounds the confusion. 
Because each has its own words, or its owm meanings for 
wrords the Others use. the terminology of professional educa- 
tion builds its own Tower of Dabel. Studies could help. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Anyone naturally hesitates to suggest another educational 
conference to add to the pledioni which already exist. But the 
need exists, and it should be met. Professional educators should 
not be required to wmt for the comparative studies which will 
give them understanding and information on what educators 
in other professions arc doing. They need the opportunity to 
talk with their colleagues. They need to cross the lines of pro- 
fessions to territory other than their own, and to search for 
useful maleriah there. They may return to their own fields with 
solutions they can employ. At the very least, they will proS 
ably return to look at tbeii own pracUces with a more informed 
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and critical concern. All professions have national meetings in 
which professional education is at least one of the subjects for 
study. But even the large conferences, like that of the land- 
grant colleges and state universities, divide into sections so that 
each profession talks to itself. Except for the “Inter'Professions 
Conference on Education for Professional Responsibility,” held 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, in 1 948, little has been done 
to bring the professional educators together. That conference 
“was planned because it had become increasingly clear that the 
major problems of professional education are common to all 
professions, and that unusual opportunities for fauitful discus- 
sion of these problems are provided by the variety of experi- 
ence of teachers in different professions.*’*'' These beliefs are 
no less significant today. 

A siagh coafeceace, Inddul as the 1948 coc/efence was, is 
not sufiicieot. The problems of professional education change 
as the professions and the society they serve change also. An 
annual conference could give continuity from one year to the 
next, making it possible to deal with a small number of major 
problems each year rather than tackling them all. Furthermore, 
it would be possible to rotate the participants so that the inllu- 
ence of the conferences could permeate a good proportion of 
the educators for the professions after a period of years. 

Such an ann ual conference would require planning and 
financing. Both could be supplied by the professions. If as many 
as twenty professions wished to participate, each could be 
responsible in turn for organizing and financing one annual 
conference every twenty years. At that interval, the work and 
costs would not be burdensome. Planning for the conference 
could be done under the direction of a committee composed 
of a representative of each profession, svith the profession re- 
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sponsible for that year preparing proposals for review by the 
committee. Each profession could be responsible for the ex- 
penses of its delegates to the committee and to the conference. 

Each profession, through its education agency, could desig- 
nate its participants in a number not to exceed, say, ten. It could 
assure that its broader membership would receive information 
from the conference by publishing Tcports from Us participants 
in its appropriate journal. If possible, the papers and discus- 
sions should be published as a separate volume, which as they 
accumulated would become an invaluable source of informa- 
tion and ideas on professional education. 

Some special effort would be needed to organixe the confer- 
ence and get it going. I! some one profession were willing to 
assume the initial responsibility of pm>posing such an annual 
conference to the others, it could probably find foundations 
who have supported professional education interested enough 
to finance the work required to initiate the conferences. Once 
estabUsbed, they should be able to carry themselves without 
further outside support. They would more than repay the effort 
required to establish and conduct them. 

FINAL COMMENTS 

When education for each of the professions is compared with 
that for the others, differences and similarities become clear. 
Education for each profession h different — in curriculum, in 
instructional methods, in selection of faculty, in choice of stu- 
dents, and in many other of the procedures winch grow out of 
its aims and objectives. Education for each profession is differ- 
ent also in its degree of sr^Usticatlon and maturity, in other 
words, in the distance it has moved from apprenticeship in its 
effort to combine apprenticeship with academic education. 
Education for each profession is different also in its status and 
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acceptance within the universi^, and in its recognition by the 
public. 

But different as each field of professional education may be, 
the similarities are more significant. All fields of professional 
education are touched with “divine discontent.” None is satis- 
fied with what it is doing. Each is certain that there are better 
Ways than it has yet found to accomplish its aims and objec- 
tives. Experimentation is common and review is frequent. 
National studies have stimulated self-conscious analysis in 
many fields to define needed improvements. 

Educators in the professions bring to their tasks a high 
seriousness which derives from their responsibility to staff a 
society increasingly dependent upon specialists. Their serious- 
ness impels them to provide breadth as well as depth of leam- 
iog by helping their students investigate the world as well as the 
professions. They have set themselves the difficult task of mak- 
ing men as well as professionals. In so doing, they have come to 
adopt, almost uniformly, broad aims and objectives which con- 
trovert the accusation that professional schools value only voca- 
tional competence. Finally, they are commonly remaking pro- 
fessional education in the image of the sciences which underly 
it, so that students can obtain a professional competence which 
is fiexible enough to satisfy (be present and to encompass the 
future, when the requirements of any one profession may be 
greatly different from those of the present. They are expanding 
the intellectual content and enlarging the place of research in 
professional education, shaping it into an instrument to pro- 
duce men and women who cau hope to become pioneers of 
knowledge as well as masters of practice. 
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